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THE SALES MANAGER Of a mid-west concern learned 
of a large order about to be placed by a firm situ- 
ated hundreds of miles away. He knew that others 
were after the deal and feared it would be closed 
before his representative could arrive. He called 
the firm on the long distance telephone to ask 
them to hold the order until he could send a sales- 


man. It wasn’t necessary. He got the order himself, then and there. 


THousanps of other salesmen and sales 
executives are finding that the worry, ex- 
pense and delay of a personal trip can be 
saved, in many cases, by using the tele- 
phone. A long distance call is the com- 
fortable, inexpensive way to go. It inspires 
confidence—it is evidence of a desire to 
serve. The saving in dollars of the long 
distance telephone to the business men of 


America amounts to millions annually. 
Do you in your daily business turn to 
the Long Distance telephone only in an 
emergency, or as a dependable conserver 
of time? It will serve you in buying, 
making appointments, straightening out 


collections, meeting customers and pros- 
pects, making sales, and in many other 
ways. One concern has six regular tele- 
phone salesmen, who average $27,135 in 
sales each working day. 


The Commercial Department of the 
Bell company in your city will gladly 
show you, free, numerous ways in which 
the long distance telephone can serve your 
business. In the meantime, put Long Dis- 
tance to work. It will serve you in distant 
states and cities just as it now serves you 
locally. The telephone on your desk will 
reach whatever man or concern you 


want, now. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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‘Home Manager — 
Purchasing Agent — 
Art Director —Wife” 


JUST a slim girl, maybe, or a motherly woman with 
sweet eyes and white hair—but what a responsibility is 
hers! 





She is the active partner in the business of running a 
home. She buys most of the things which go to make 
home life happy, healthful and beautiful. Through her 
slim, safe fingers goes most of the family money. 


And wisely and well it is usually spent too—far better 
than the average man could spend it himself. For women 
are better purchasing agents than men. They compare 
prices, weigh values and shop carefully. 


They read advertisements regularly. You’ll find the 
wise little home manager searching the advertising col- 
umns for news that will add to the comfort, convenience 
and improvement of her home. You will find the same 
clever purchasing agent studying the advertisements to 
find where and when to buy, and what and how to buy 
most economically. The advertisements, too, tell this 
responsive art director how she can make her home more 
beautiful, more individual—the kind of home that a man 
appreciates but never knows how it is done! 


Advertisements are the wise counsellors in the spend- 
ing of money that the clever housewife heeds. 


sf 


The business of running a home is made 
easier by reading the advertisements 
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SHIRTS TO MEASURE 


Shirtmaking is a Business which we 
Thoroughly Understand. Our Untiring 
Devotion to Betterments and Unusual 
Materials afford Obvious Advantages. 





Illustrated Brochure 


K. Sulka & 


sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
penne NEW YORK 
27 OLD BOND STREET 
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YOU can’t 
play GOLF 


without Practice 
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Pat, Pending 


The DURABLE CAPTIVE 


Guaranteed Against Breakage 


*OLF professionals tell us this is the only practical device they 
' ; r th i 


¥ have ever se he purpose. In using it a full stroke may 
be taken, the player getting the feel of the ball as in an actual 
shot. It is adaptable to in-door, as well as out-door use 
The “Durable Captive’ s built to withstand a shock much 
greater than is ever applied in “hitting the ball’ and our guaran 
tee covers replacement of any defective part free of charge—-nor 
mal wear end tear on ball excepted 
The in-door model is equipped with pedestal in 


place of the stake and can be used in a garage, 

or anywhere a full stroke can be taken. 

The out-door model is driven into the ground. 

After long wear when the ball needs replacing 

—NEW ball, cable and swivel may be secured 

for $1.25. 

Either Model, $5.00. 

With both Indoor and Outdoor attachments, $6.50. 

West of the Rockles and Foreign Countries $0.50 
additional. 


T-E SPECIALTY CO. 


3-1288 General Motors Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 
: . $5.00 for which please send 
1, please find § g¢ 59 


: me 
_] Outdoor Model. [] With Both 
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Do You Want 
$100? 


Can your club use One Hundred Dollars 
in Boys Work or some other worth-while 
objective? 


Here’s the Way to Get It: 


Send THE ROTARIAN an interesting story of 
the best thing done by your club or any other 
Rotary Club. Each month THE ROTARIAN 
will feature a story of some activity by a 


Rotary Club in 


Boys Work 


Urban-Rural 
Fellowship 


Crippled Children 
Work 


Back-to-School 
Work 


or in some other phase of 


Rotary Club Activities 


For each such article accepted and pub- 
lished THE ROTARIAN will pay One Hun- 
dred Dollars to the club or the individual 
sending the article. 


This is not a prize contest but an offer to 
pay for what is wanted. The Editors reserve 
the right to accept or reject any article sub- 


mitted. 
CONDITIONS 


Articles should not be more than 2,500 words in 
length. 


They must be typewritten (double-spaced) on one 
side of the sheet only. 


Photographs, sketches, diagrams, etc., which will 
illustrate or make clearer the text of the article will 
be welcomed. 


Inscribe at the top of the first sheet: Club Activity 
Feature Article for The Rotarian, submitted by....... 


Be sure to indicate whether the article is submitted 
by the club or by an individual, that is to say, 
whether the $100.00 is to be paid to a club or an 
individual. 


Address 
THE ROTARIAN 


221 E. 20th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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What About It? 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


HE sixteenth annual convention of 
Rotary International was recently 
held in Cleveland. 


“Well,” says the 
“what about it?” 


man in the street, 


Briefly this: That ten thousand people 
from twenty-four nations were collected 
at one point for four days; that they came 
there believing financial profits are not the 
sole reward of business and departed 
without changing their belief—rather 
with their conviction increased. 

Rotary did not originate its theories as 
to the value of fair-dealing and friendli- 
ness. As a Japanese Rotarian pointed out 
during the convention other groups in.va- 
rious periods and countries hold and have 
held very similar views. Yet because 
Rotary tries to make its members active 
rather than passive believers, this crowd 
of business and professional men from 
various points in and between New Zea 
land and Alaska came to study principles 
to which they are publicly committed by 
their cog-wheel emblem. 


Other organizations might have held, 
in fact do hold, such conventions. No man 
would assert that Rotary is the sole depos- 
itory of all virtue. However, this conven- 
tion received columns of newspaper pub- 
licity. It was one of the events of the day 
in the movies. Its speeches were broad- 
cast by the radio. “And what about it!” 
says the man in the street. 


Well, it must be realized that only inso- 
far as this convention proved its tenets 
capable of practical application has it any 
meaning for the rest of humanity. Only 
insomuch as it showed that men of vary- 
ing races, faiths and political beliefs can 
find some common ground on which to 
plant institutions has the rest of the world 
any interest in such affairs. More spec- 
tacular aspects of the convention have not 
the durability of common interest. 


These conventions cost money? Indeed 
they do, and it is only because they do 
teach men of one town and nation to re- 
spect the views of those from other towns 
and nations that the expense becomes at 
all justifiable. It will be suggested that 
this desirable result might be secured by 
other means and with less outlay of time 
and money. True—yet too often no such 
results are apparent despite numerous 
agencies for their promotion. Personal 
rather than vicarious experience is still 
desired by many. 

Nevertheless, it would seem advisable 
for every Rotarian who feels that the con- 
vention was worth while to convey his 
feelings to.his friends. 


As the man in the street did not attend 
your convention, he derives his impression 
of it from the press; from what you say; 
and, chiefly, from what you do. 

Many clubs will hear reports by their 
delegates—who will tell the story to the 
man in the street? 
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One Week of Rotary 


A Report of the Cleveland Convention 


6 
OSES CLEAVELAND 
marching westward in 1796 
discovered a trading post at 
the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
river. He liked the place, made friends 
with the settlers, and laid out a town. 
One hundred and twenty-nine years 
later—in 1925—ten thousand Rotarians 


marching from all corners of the world 


rediscovered Cleveland. They found a 
city of a million people, a great indus- 
trial center with a magnificent hospital- 
symbolized in a audi- 
sort of glorified monument 


ity, all great 
torium—a 
conceived as a tribute to the ideals of 
built by her citizens, and 
dedicated to social progress, industrial 
achievement, and interest. The 
citizens of Cleveland made no mistake 


Cleveland, 
civic 
when they erected that auditorium— 
it is the city’s greatest asset and her 
best advertisement. 


. 


(>* Monday morning, June 15th, 

Cleveland woke up to find herself 
the most cosmopolitan city in the world 
—to discover that during the previous 
twelve hours there had been a peace- 
ful, though vigorous, invasion of Ro- 
tarians. They filled the hotel lobbies. 
In the Auditorium long queues were 
forming before the registration desks 
and as quickly dissolving as each dele- 
gate was given both immediate and efii- 
cient service. It was the visitor’s first 
experience with an esprit de corps that 
was to make the Cleveland Rotary Club 
famous before the week was over. It 
was also the visitor’s first view of this 
vast Auditorium with its superior facil- 
ities and its clock-like machinery for 
taking care of a great convention. The 
arrangement and immensity of this 
civic cathedral erected as a symbol of 
a people’s ideals, leaves an impression 
that is lasting. Completed in 1922 ata 
cost of $6,500,000, it has the largest 
and finest public auditorium in the 
world—300 feet long, 215 feet wide, and 
80 feet from main floor to ceiling—a 
glass ceiling with lighting effects util- 
izing all the colors of the rainbow. Ap- 
proximately 12,000 people can be seated 
in this vast space, 4,500 on the main 
floor, 2,500 in the first balcony, 3,800 in 
the second balcony, and 1,200 on the 
stage. There is not a single pillar to 
obstruct the view. The stage has an 
opening of 72 feet, with the largest 
steel asbestos curtain in the world, 
weighing forty tons. There are five 
floors of dressing rooms served by ele- 


vators. The pipe organ—one of the 


By EMERSON GAUSE 


world’s largest—was built at a cost of 
$100,000 and has more than 10,000 
pipes. Facing on the mezzanine floor, 
which encircles the seating-space at the 
level of the first balcony, are numerous 
large committee-rooms, offices, rest- 
rooms, and an emergency hospital sta- 
tion. 

Embodying the entire space below the 
main floor is the Exhibition Hall. Here 
one finds every facility for work and 
comfort: barber shop, shower baths, 
restaurant, restrooms and conference 
rooms, and a post office, the latter a 
section of the main post office set up as 
a convenience both to the host of visit- 
ors and to the postal department in 
handling the tremendous amount of 
mail suddenly to be precipitated upon 
Cleveland. 

Over two million visitors enter this 
Auditorium each year and it has housed 
every type of public entertainment from 
grand opera to the circus. Cleveland- 
ers speak of their Auditorium with af- 
fection. They know its superior qual- 
ities by heart and point to them with 
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pride. I was told, for instance, 
the architects had arranged the « 
orate system of ramps so that the 
tire main floor and balconies could be 
emptied in five minutes. At the clos 
of the Rotary pageant on Tuesday 
night—when every seat was taken—] 
stood on the second balcony with watch 
in hand and checked up on my info: 
mant. From the last note of the clos 
ing number, until the vast 
space had been emptied—with the ex 
ception of a few stragglers who re 
mained to visit with their neighbors 
—exactly four and a half minutes had 
elapsed. 

From bellhop to bank president they 
all speak of it as OUR auditorium. 
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i’ the Exhibition Hall below the main 

floor, a miracle had been wrought 
in the creation of the House of Friend- 
ship. Here one entered an atmosphere 
of friendliness and comfort—a place of 
relaxation during the off-hours of the 
convention. Forty separate district 
headquarters had been set up, each a 
magnet drawing Rotarians to their dis- 
trict kin-folks. 

Just off the first balcony were located 
various convention committees includ 
ing a staff of some fifteen people from 
the International Secretary’s Office at 
Chicago. They represented various 
phases of the work at Rotary Head- 
quarters and they gave service to a 
constant stream of Rotarians—service 
which included a multitude of duties 
of every conceivable variety, from the 
giving of a simple direction to secre- 
tarial assistance for committees and 
special assemblies. Here the ubiquitous 
“Ches” Perry, International Secretary, 
gave out of his largess of Rotary ex- 
perience to club presidents and secre- 
taries. 


Seating 
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e eve pride of Clevelanders for their 

city was reflected in the welcoming 
address by George H. Miller, president 
of Cleveland Rotary, on Monday night, 
when he pointed out that “Not only do 
Cleveland Rotarians welcome you, bu‘ 
the entire citizenship of Cleveland bids 
you welcome to our city, to our institu 
tions, and to our homes.” And his co! 
cluding expressive of a larger visio 
beyond city and homeland, a hope tha 
this convention “will serve to cemen’ 
still closer the friendships alread) 
standing and to make countless ne\ 
ones, to the end that in the not-distan 
future, may come a feeling of goodwil! 
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thing of the inspira- 

tion which I am sure that we shall 
derive from this convention so aus- 
piciously begun.” 

A magnificent tribute was paid to In- 
ternational President Everett W. Hill 
upon his presentation to the convention 
by Harry S. Fish, chairman of the Con- 
vention Program Committee. President 
Hill had just completed a 25,000-mile 
swing throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland and the continent of Europe. 
Here he had spent two fruitful months 
of service; prior to that he had official- 
ly represented Rotary International at 
district conferences in North America 
and in the Republic of Mexico. During 
his year of office he had given practi- 
cally every day of his time to Rotary. 
The applause and cheering that greeted 
him was a marked tribute to a year of 
devoted service—a year in which Rotary 
had received tremendous impetus in 
number of new clubs organized; a’ year 
which had been one of outstanding 
achievement. 

President Hill graciously acknowl- 
edged the compliment paid to him, and, 
in very few words, officially convened 
the Sixteenth Annual Convention of 
Rotary International. Immediately 
thereafter, Past President Frank L. 
Mulholland, of Toledo, led in a cere- 
mony in memory of those who had 
passed on. His address was a memorial 
to the dead and a challenge to the liv- 
ing. “While men gladly die for their 
country, should we find it difficult to 
live for our country? For you and for 
me there is no note of clarion bugle, or 
rattle of martial drum to summon us to 
heroic service. Our paths are the paths 
of peace, and our worth will be mea- 
sured by our individual capacity to 


serve in the duties of 
everyday life, to the end that we make 


commonplace 


this old world a safe place, a friendly 
place, a better place in which to make 
a living.” A motion by the speaker, and 
the assemblage arose and stood with 
bowed heads to the organ accompani- 
ment of “Abide With Me.” 

The first part of the evening’s pro- 
gram was followed by the Rotary 
-ageant. Pageantry depicting the 
growth and spirit of the organization 
had its beginning with the convention 
at Atlantic City in 1920. Starting first 
as an experiment it has become a part 
of the Rotary convention, culminating 
last year in the great and colorful spec- 
tacle at Toronto, mostly by professionals 
from the Exhibition Park forces. This 
year Rotarians Were not disappointed. 
With a cast made up wholly of ama- 
teurs who had weeks 
without remuneration of any kind ex- 
cept the pleasure in serving, a spectacle 
was produced that ranks well with any 
recent productions in America. I will 
not attempt to describe the pageant, 
since this has been done elsewhere in 
this magazine. 


rehearsed for 


* k * * * 
F I were asked to interpret this con- 

vention in a few words, I should say 
that it practicalized and energized the 
Six Objects of Rotary. Beginning with 
Tuesday morning’s session and the 
stressing of the first object, “The ideal 
of service as the basis of all worthy 
enterprise,” this and each succeeding 
session with its keynote object seemed 
to form a wonderful Rotary pattern, 
the warp representing the objects to 
be practical and workable, the woof 
the energizing and vitalizing efforts 


voiced in convention 
hall or in special assembly groups. 
And nowhere was this sentiment 
more strongly voiced than by 
dent Hill in his address on Tuesday 
morning. Although this has already 
been printed in full in this magazine, 
I would repeat his appeal for tolera 


Presi 


tion and friendliness-—-world wide. Not 
that we are to preach it necessarily, al 
though that is needed—but that we 
are to live it. “We must tear intole) 
ance from our lives,” he declared. “The 
spirit of intolerance on the part of any 
Rotarian, any community, any nation 
is in direct opposition to the fundamen 
tal truth of Rotary. Intolerance has 
no place in a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the 
ideal of service. Let us fight it with 
an understanding and compassion so 
broad, so fine, that it will be forever 
banished from the world. Understand- 
ing is the foe of intolerance.” 

And the same thought had been given 
emphasis in the message from Seno} 
Gerardo Machado, president of the Re- 
public of Cuba, which was read during 
the morning’s session. “Fully conver- 
sant with the work of Rotary, knowing 
the ethical principles which govern it, 
as well as the high spirit of service 
and goodwill which has promoted the 
progress of this institution throughout 
the world, I sincerely hope that its ac- 
tivities may continue rendering the best 
services to humanity and that its co- 
operation may be a decisive factor in 
the maintenance of the world’s peace 
and good understanding among na 
tions.” 
president 


From Paul P. Harris, 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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The Thrill of the Convention 


Rotary and prohibition—group singing—the pag- 
eant—special assemtlies—Convention friendships 


FTER an International Conven- 
tion, we have always had four 
or five of our delegates try 
to impart the thrill of the 
gathering by taking five or ten min- 
utes each. The result has ever been 
unsatisfactory—in many cases it was 
a positive bore to the members _ be- 
cause no one had time enough to really 
land anywhere. 

Nothing is harder to pass on than 
To get an 





second handed inspiration. 
appreciation of certain things we must 
see them, be on the ground, have an 
actual part in them. This year our 
Program Committee decided to try a 
new scheme and have one member come 
back and take all the time in an at- 
tempt to bring some of the great thrill 
and inspiration of this wonderful meet- 
ing. 

I have written a talk in ad- 
vance nor have I tried talking from 
notes, but I am going to try and give 
you a birdseye view of the many ses- 
sions and to do that means that I have 
jotted down a lot of notes. Don’t get 
scared, though, for I have been in the 
railroad business so long that my ter- 
niinal facilities are still good. At least 
I hope it will not be like the preacher 
what we all 


never 


who when he came to 
thought was surely a closing climax, 
started all over again, saying: 

“Friends, I speak to generations yet 
unborn”—and a little fellow in the 
back of the church muttered: 

“Well, speak a little longer, Parson, 
and they’ll all be here.” 


Rotarians and Hotels 


For the first time at an International 
Convention, I didn’t hear a kick about 
hotels. You can have the greatest 
speakers in the world on the program 
but if the average visitor has to sleep 
in a closet and eat off a shelf he will 
come back home, vowing never again 
to go to a convention. 

With the crowds growing to such 
tremendous size it is getting to be a 
vexatious problem for I’ve noticed that 
each Rotarian must have a room and 
bath. They seem to be that kind of 
folks. That can mean only one thing 
and that is that very soon—and I look 
for it within five years at least—we will 
not have a great International Conven- 
tion annually because it will be impos- 
sible to adequately house it. Instead 


I look for annual National Rotary con- 
ventions in the various countries, they 


By ED R. KELSEY 


to elect delegates to an International 
Congress of Rotary say every three 
years. So if you folks expect to see 
another International Rotary Conven- 
tion you’d better start making plans 
for Denver now for any year may be 
the last. 

Another most striking thing. De- 
spite the fact that over 12,000 came 
from literally the world over, I never 
saw a person under the influence of 
liquor. I remember standing on the 
mezzanine floor at the Statler looking 
down on the great throng on the lobby 
floors, hustling, bustling, singing, 
cheering, and a bellboy; standing close 
to me, seeing my Rotary badge, re- 
marked: 

“That’s sure a funny crowd. To look 
at ’em you’d think they were all souzed 
but there ain’t a bottle in the crowd.” 

I talked to numerous traffic cops and 
all said it was the first convention they 
had ever seen where they didn’t have 
to escort a bunch of delegates back to 
their hotel. 

One said: “I never saw such a happy 
bunch. I haven’t seen a grouch all 
week. And yet a lot of folks tell me 
you can’t have a good time around the 
pump.” 

Rotary’s Only Rules 

And right here is a pretty good 
place to remind the new members that 
Rotary has no rituals, no secrets. From 
the start, though, it said two things. 
One was that intoxicating liquor could 
never be served at any Rotary func- 
tion. That was long before this coun- 
try went dry, when many couldn’t be- 
lieve any successful banquet at our 
great business conventions could be 
successful and yet dry. Rotarians soon 
were on the arrangement committees 
of the conventions of their craft and 
soon these banquets were held without 
liquor and this, too, long before the 
18th amendment. Rotarians are not 
prudes. They carry matches—some I 
know still have openers on their key 
rings. They are “regular guys” and 
yet they not only say but they show 
the world that they do not have to rely 
on the false exhilaration of liquor to 
have a good time. And what a prac- 
tical demonstration Rotary gave the 
world in Cleveland. Every newspaper 
there spoke of it; it was common talk 
among Cleveland citizens. It made 
every Rotarian go home prouder than 
ever of his membership. 


And the only other rule, boys, 
that you could never tell a story o1 
or sing a song at a Rotary gathering 
that you could not take home, tell your 
wife or daughter and not bring a blus! 
of shame to their faces. This ha 
tremendous effect on the great 
quets of business men for before the 
Rotary day, the after dinner speake: 
had scores of the “off color” 
Today in such gatherings you neve) 
hear them from the speakers’ table and 
largely because of the example Rotary 
gave the world. 


ban 


stories. 


The World Before You 


Everyone wore hat bands so that it 
was easy to see where they came from 
and if you wanted a conception of th 
world strength of Rotary all you had 
to do was to stand on any corner and 
see the processions from every state 
in the Union and from every corner 
of the world pass by. If you went to 
Cleveland with an idea that Rotary 
was just a Luncheon Club movement, 
you came away with a realization that 
it was a great world power in friendli- 
ness, that it was girding the world with 
a golden chain of friendship whose 
every link was indestructible because 
it was forged on the anvil of Brotherly 
Love. 

Every religion has the Golden Rule 
stated in language almost like our own, 
Persian, Grecian, Chinese, Buddhist and 
Egyptian. It remained for Rotary to 
take the age old doctrines as laid down 
in the Sermon on the Mount and work 
them out in a man’s daily life and 
business. It was indeed thrilling to 
hear so many men from across the 
waters say that the Perpetual Peace 
of the world would never be written by 
Diplomats, Politicians or Statesmen but 
would eventually be written in the Ro- 
tary terms of Friendship and under- 
standing. It is indeed a great world 
force—this Rotary of, which each mem- 
ber is a vital cog in the wheel. 

I also had a new conception of what 
mass singing can be. Do you know 
that many men sang for the first time 
when they came into Rotary? Thy 
found there’s nothing to turn on t!° 
fountain of happiness quite as quick y 
as a good sing. Let that great thro: “ 
be a little tired from long sessions a! ' 
almost instantly they were transform: | 
through the power of a_ song, 
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nth inning” stretch and a_ good 


erywhere you went you saw Ro- 
is laughing. My, what a great 
that is, what a tremendous con- 
ition to the happiness of the world. 
y Rotary gathering is half gay 
half gray, or ought to be. More 
have, I sometimes think, been 
1 a firmer grip on life, a new con- 
ion of what it can mean in the sum 
of happiness by the fun of Ro- 
y than by any other agency. I have 
ays remembered what our past 
sident, Gus Ohlinger, said: 
[he serious purpose of Rotary is 
nsense.” 
Think it over. He didn’t mean the 
bald nonsense of the street but the 
rolden nonsense of the heart. There is 
) greater work than in teaching men 
to smile. That they have learned their 
esson well was surely proved beyond 
. doubt at Cleveland. 


Now for the Pageant 

We now come to the opening Monday 
night with the great Pageant. Folks 
started coming by 7:30 and by 8:00 
every seat in that structure was taken. 
What a sight! Every man had his 
coat off and every lady was fanning. 
When the organ wasn’t playing the 
crowd was singing and romping like a 
lot of school boys. 

You can imagine the ovation Inter- 
national President Everett Hill re- 
ceived. He presided with dignity all 
through the convention and at all times 
was the boss, but never exercising his 
authority without a smile. 

The Memorial to departed Rotarians 
was most impressive and in the hands 
of our own Frank Mulholland was put 
over in a way long to be remembered. 

Then came the wonderful Pageant 
written by Past International President 
Arch Klumph. It would not be fair 
to compare it to Toronto for in the 
Canadian city it was held in a great 
park. This was inside and given 
largely by young girls of Cleveland 
who had rehearsed for weeks through 
the hot spell with no thought of re- 
ward. It was most impressive and had 
it been held on a night when it was 
cooler and without having had so much 
ahead of it, no one would have thought 
of leaving before the grand climax. 

There was a symphony orchestra of 
a hundred pieces augmented by the 
great pipe organ. We were first shown 
the Creation of the World and then the 
scene shifted to a street in Jerusalem 
and the brilliant costumes of the 
Orient and the street life of that city 
was depicted in a most realistic and 
beautiful way. Next was the Sermon 
on the Mount when the Rotary objects 
and its Code was first given to the 
world. The twelve disciples on the 
mountain top and the crowd of citi- 
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zens at the base knelt in respect and 
awe in front of the gleaming light 
which represented the Giver of the 


Sermon. 

The exciting Chariot Race, which in 
Ben Hur, was the most thrilling stage 
spectacle ever given before admiring 
throngs, was staged in a really won- 
derful way. We saw the chariots of 
Selfishness and Greed in a race with 
Rotary. For a while the former were 
ahead but just at the right moment the 
Rotary Chariot forged ahead to the 
screams of the delighted populace on 
the stage, cheering Rotary on. You 
can imagine what this meant in work 
with real horses and huge treadmills 
going at top speed at the same time. 

The six great Rotary 
were then depicted in beautiful descrip- 
tive dances. The 15-year-old girl who 
took the part of the Spirit of Rotary 
was a delight to the eye and a dream 
of grace. There isn’t time to mention 
all the tableaux but just one will give 
you an idea. We saw a score of crip- 
pled kiddies hobble cn the stage and 
sink exhausted on the stage. They tried 
to rise, stand erect and walk but their 


objects of 








Convention Regis- 
tration Figures 


HE final report of the Reg- 

istration Committee, as pre- 
sented by Chairman James W. 
Kelley, gave the following as the 
total registration from the vari- 
ous countries represented at the 
convention at Cleveland: 


I  o-9 ede cioa ale 12 
ER oe ret 1 
a 6 «0a Roe wea l 
I a c's 4. 1a eae e 137 
Cs 6:5\ isi orga eeaawe 12 
EC OER l 
(nr - l 
Great Britain and Ireland 55 
SE eer 2 
Irish Free State......... 5 
es wd abe l 
Se eo eee l 
OS EE a Pee 3 
EE eae ee 27 
New Zealand ........... 12 
iL et eewers l 
EY OP ee 3 
BINS (lace bg wine Geni l 
Philippine Islands ...... l 
South Africa ........... l 
ES ere ese 2 
eS rr: 1 
United States ........... 9.651 
WS  widbin'ie ss ous e'y 2 

Total Registration. .... 10.237 











infirmities held them down Che spirit 
of Rotary danced in with the 


waved the magic wand of the Rotary 


sunlight, 


wheel and all the kiddies threw off 
their outer 
crutches and braces and danced in the 
wild abandon of youth, for they wer 
all kiddies. It was a 


the tears of joy to every eye. 


coverings, discarded 


sight to bring 


The closing Pageant was the Grand 
Entry of the Nations. Rotary 
Nation was represented by girls 
costume of the country and they 
marched in to the martial air of the 
Nation’s national hymn. Imagine the 
Then all was still. A 


Each 
in the 


riot of color. 
bugle was heard in the distance and a 
Boy Scout 
came to the front with the flag of each 
Nation. 
the front of the stage behind the great 
circle of flags. 


marched in, saluted, and 


They joined the dancers in 


There was a great crash and boom, 
the strains of the Star 
burst forth as the 
back of the 


Spangled 
Banner literally 
girls marched to the 
stage, long ladders that 
reached to the very top. The back of 
their costumes made a beautiful Amer 
ican flag and they waved Old Glory to 
yells of the 


climbing 


the excited cheers and 
throng. 

There are some things that cannot 
ever be described. Who is ever to im 
part the thrill that with the 
first view of the Grand Canyon? Who 
has ever painted the lacy loveliness of 
Niagara? There are certain emotions 
that can only be stirred when one is 
a part of the great Such 
was this. It sent every one of us away 
with a kindled 
within us and an appreciation of the 
world-wide sweep of Rotary that in no 
other way could have been depicted to 


comes 


spectacle. 


new love of country 


us. 
World-wide Rotary 
This was further brought to us the 
next morning in the entry of the over 
seas delegation when the crowd of men 
and women from literally around the 
Many came many 
taking weeks of 
Some spoke to u 


world waved to us. 
thousands of miles, 
time to get here. 
in their native tongue but all spoke the 
same language of Rotary Fellowship 
We saw a man from the club in Alaska, 
farthest north, shake hands with a man 
from a club in New Zealand which is 
the farthest south. These were human 
interest touches with which the conven 
tion was filled. 

We had, of course, expected to see 
the great hall packed for the Pageant 
but after that, many, who had not been 
to previous Rotary conventions, ex- 
pected the delegates to do what most 
of them do at:most conventions—stay 
away from the meetings. But every 
day that great structure was nearly 
filled for these folks had come to learn 

(Continued on page 4°.) 
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» Did me discours 
[willenchantthine ear 













the convention platform 











Will H. Hays, henor- 


ary member of Sulli- 
van, Ind., Rotary Club. 
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Canon Elliott 
of Liverpool, 
England, Im- 
mediate Past 
President. 
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Charles L. Mead, D. 
Bishop, Denver, Colo. 
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Allen D. Albert of . 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 
Past President, Ro- ee 
tary International, 
Dr. Gus W. Dyer of 


took for his subject Vanderbilt U 
‘anderbilt nivers- 


“The Constitution, 
Looking Ahead hy, Nemwiite, ‘Tenn. 


Three Years.” 





Dr. Clarence Mack- 
innon, of Halifax, 
N. S&S 


9 an?! Charles R. Gardner, Honorary 
No, 9 Member, Omaha Rotary Club 
































Levon Stepanian, chairman of the 


James Wise, D. Dz, Bishop of the Boys’ Club of Richmond, Va., told Will R. Manier, Jr., Nashville, Tenn., 
Diocese of Kansas. what he thought of Rotary Chairman, Extension Committee. 
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Briton Meets Briton 


Rotarians from far-flung centers of British 


Empire hold fellowship meeting at Convention 


st, 1925 
HE spirit of an “Old Home 
Week” animates the British 


Empire Dinner, which is now, 

for British Rotarians, so popu- 

feature of the International Con- 

yn. Though the Empire is so far- 

it centers in thought upon a few 

the Crown, which represents 

constitutional government; the 

Flag, which is the visible representa- 

in distant parts, of the Crown 

| of the British type of government; 

that indefinable and _ intangible 

ng termed tradition, that background 

ichievement, which is so binding a 

ement in all the British countries. A 

British Rotarian may be from within 

sound of Bow Bells, or from Delhi, or 

Auckland, from Quebec or Johannes- 

burg, still he will have thoughts in 

common with all other Rotarians from 

British parts, and he finds the Empire 

Dinner an og¢casion that is unique and 
sentiment-impelling. 

Arthur Johnston, chairman of the 
Canadian Advisory Committee, presided 
over this dinner at Cleveland. At other 
conventions without doubt Rotarians 
from some of the other Dominions will 
occupy the place of honor. This will 
be the desire of the Canadians, who 
will be pleased to see a larger attention 
given in future to those ardent Ro- 
tarians who travel great 
distances over the seas to 
attend Rotary’s annual 
meeting, inspired to make 
sacrifices of a very consid- 
erable sort by their devo- 
tion to the cause of Ro- 
tary. Arthur Johnston 
did not fail to draw 
an analogy, the ex- 
istenece of which has 
come to many Brit- 
ish Rotarians, the 
analogy between In- 
ternational Rotary 
and what might al- 
most be called Inter- 
national Britain. The 
bonds that hold the 
component parts of 
the two together are 
curiously alike. Not 
the least strong of 
these is the self- 
governing factor, ex- 
emplified within the 
sritish Empire by 
the constitutional 
freedom of the Do- 


the “R. I. B. L.” unit of Rotary. 


By CHARLES O. SMITH 


minions, and, in International Rotary, 
by the power of self-guidance enjoyed 
by the individual clubs as defined by 
Resolution 34. 

But this is not to be an article deal- 
ing with the British Empire Dinner; 
it is to be a report of it. The writer 


was assigned by the editor of THE 
ROTARIAN to “cover” it, and the best 
way to interpret the spirit of the 


meeting is to give some of the high 
lights of the brief speeches that were 
there made. 





























Charles E. White of Belfast, Ireland, was recently elected President of Rotary 
International—Association for Great Britain and Ireland or, as popularly known, 


Charlie White has long been prominent in 
Rotary official circles, having served as a member of the Constitution and By-Laws be 
Committee of Rotary International for four consecutive years. 
member and past president of the Rotary Club of Belfast, and a director of 
Robert Hogg and Company, Ltd., of Belfast, cut glass and china merchants. 


“IT am happy to be at this gathering 
of Britishers,” declared Fred 
of the Aylesbury Club, England, “but 
say first is, that I am 
with gratitude for the 
welcome that I have been given by ou 
friends of the United States. 
the spirit that is being displayed hers 
will have the effect of joining all the 
English-speaking people more strongly 
together, forging them in one powerful 
link in the Rotary chain 
as an influence 1 the 


Longley, 
what I wish to 
overwhelmed 


Surely 


world-wide 


for 


good in al 
world.” 

Alex Wilkie, Scotland’s ever-popula: 
“From the land 


representative said: 


of the heath and the heather I bring you 


greetings.” He was sure that all Ro 
tarians from overseas would go home 
inspired and strengthened “by thi 


great gathering in the heart of the 
American continent.” 

Rotarian Robert G. Todd, of Belfast, 
Ireland, mentioned fact 
that will prove of interest to American 
Rotarians when he referred to nine 
Presidents of the United States, “de 
scendants of Ulster Scots.” This dec 
laration would have made a weightie 
impression upon the gathering had it 
not been that Alex Wilkie, a 


moments before, had de 


an _ historical 


few 
fined all men as 


“Seots or those 


who’d like to be 
Scotsmen.” 
Michael Rowan 


spoke for the Ro- 
tarians of the Irish 
Free State. He is 
a Dublin man 
his speech sparkled 
with true Irish wit. 
But wit 
ous thought 
close to each other 
in Irish minds and 
Mike 
cluded in the char- 
acteristic national 
vein. “We 
had our share of 
troubles in the 
past,” he said, 
“what with fight- 
ing for Home Rule 
and fighting among 
ourselves after we 
got it. It used to 
fighting and 
politics all the time 


and 


and seri- 


are 
con- 


towan 


have 


He is a charter 


(Cont'd on page 47) 
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Groups from some 
of the twenty four 
. nations represented 






















The message of General Gerardo Macha- 





do, President of the Cuban Republic and 
himself a former Rotarian, was presented 
by Francisco Prieto (above) of Havana, 
one of the twenty-five Cuban delegates at 
the All 


sured of a hearty weleome to Cuba. 


convention. Rotarians were as- 








The Irish delegation brought a 
beautiful invitation 
page 28) asking that the 1927 
convention be held in Dublin 
Michael P. Rowan, vice-presi 
dent of Dublin Rotary, and his 
mother, are at the left of the 
group. 


(see also 
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Behind the fan is Fred W. Teele, 


Mexico was well represented at Cleveland. 


now Special Commissioner in Europe, who started Rotary in the Republic, 
and standing at his right is I. B. Sutton, now governor of the Third District. 
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Two of the delegates from 
“down under.” They are S. Me- 
Murray of Christchurch, N. Z. 
(left); and Dr. W. Herbert of 
Wellington, N. Z. (right). Every 
Anzac who attended the conven- 
tion traveled more than 10,000 
miles, but they reached Cleve- 
land without losing any of their 
enthusiasm. 
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This picture was not snapped in Sing 
Sing, but on the roof of the Hotel 
McAlpin. Between shadows you can 
distinguish the following British dele 
gates and their New York friends: 
front row (left to right) A. Linfield, 
Littlehampton, England; R. J. Knoep- 
pel, New York; F. Burley. Sydney, 
Australia; Alexander Caven, New 
York; Alex Wilkie, Edinburgh, Scot 
land: C. R. Keck, New York; Canon 
W. Thompson Elliott, Liverpool, Eng 
land; Pirie MacDonald, New York; 
R. G. Todd, Belfast, Ireland: J. Bur 
nett Jones, New York; and F. Long 
ley, Aylesbury, England 




















The man in the last row with the dark-tinted glasses is District Governor Julio 
Mivares, who is surrounded by a group of Cuban Rotarians and their ladies 
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Colonel Wade, 
past president 
of Manila Ro- 
tary, voiced the 
sentiment of the 
Philippines 
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A Few Rotarians 
from for way Lana’ 


Ip Convention~A magnet rau ng 
Members over long journeys 


[.. C. Solberg, of é 
Oslo, brought a : 
message from the 
land of the mid- 


night sun. 








From Porto Rico—R. M. Schuck and Fran 
cisco Soto Gras, both of San Juan. 
























Masakazu Kobayashi, 


secretary of the re- 


cently organized Ro- 


tary Club at Nagoya, 

brought greetings 

from the land of the 
cherry blossoms. 








The North and South of Rotary was 
represented—W. D. Munn, Auckland, 
N. Z., and Edward Morrissey, 

Kitchi kan, Alaska. 






Marcel Franck 
of Paris, 
France, spok« 
forhis district 














From sunny Spain there 
was Tomas Roses of Bar- 
celona who has crossed 
the United States from 
a aS coast to coast. 








audits Rie al Meee Commissioner R. W. Rusterholz. 
represented Switzerland. - — oe 7 
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The Uniqueness of Rotary 


The Rotary classification system and honor in 
business and profession—a convention address 


By CANON WILLIAM THOMPSON ELLIOTT 


~e” HOPE that the title which is put 
} down for my address, “The 
Uniqueness of Rotary” is self- 
explanatory. What I want to do 
try to do is to bring out for you 
e things in our great movement 
ch seem to me to be distinctive 
i characteristic, distinguishing the 
tary movement from other move- 
nts, of which there are many, and 
from other organizations which aim at 
e moral and social well-being of the 


se. 


people. 

| think it is very desirable that we 
should have in our own minds and that 
we should seek to inform the public as 
to those things in our principles which 
are characteristic and distinctive, which 
constitute the peculiar and really char- 
acteristic contribution which Rotary 
can make and should make to the public 
weal. 

Now the line that I am going to try to 
take is this: I want to take that thing 
which is distinctive in our organiza- 
tion, that thing which is quite peculiar 
in our build-up and try to show, if I 
can, how that is really vitally con- 
nected with the things which are funda- 
mental and characteristic in our prin- 
ciples. 

I find in the British Islands, and I 
dare say it is true over here, that the 
distinctive feature of the Rotary Con- 
stitution—namely, our classification 
system, our system of building up the 
membership of our clubs by having one 
representative of each trade, calling 
and profession—is a system which is 
very much misunderstood and very 
seriously criticised, both by persons 
within the movement and by persons 
outside it. 

The reason of that, I think, is this— 
that there is an inefficient understand- 
ing of the real reason of our classifica- 
tion system among the membership of 
our clubs. It is sometimes supposed 
that the classification system is merely 
an expediency by which we build up a 
certain representative membership and 
limit our membership to a reasonable 
number in each town or city. 


It has, I think, not been sufficiently 
thought out that our classification sys- 
tem is really vitally connected with the 
things which are unique in Rotary; that 
it is vitally associated with the things 
which constitute the really character- 
istic and distinctive contribution of our 
movement to the public good. 


I want to follow that line of thought 
if you will be patient with me by con 
necting our classification system with 


three words which I regard as key 
words descriptive of our principles. 


Those three words are fellowship, voca- 
tion and service. I 
so far as I am able, that our classifica- 
tion system with its unique external 
machinery is really vitally associated 
with these three and 
unique contributions of Rotary to the 
public good. 

Now take the first, the great funda- 
mental of our movement—the fellow- 
ship among Rotarians. The point I 
want to make here is this—that a fel- 
lowship of men is of greater value when 
you have a fellowship which is built 
upon a certain initial diversity rather 
than when you have a fellowship which 
is built upon an initial uniformity. 

The world is very full at the present 
time of all kinds of associations and 
societies of men, most of these societies 
being based upon a uniformity or 
identity of interest among the members 
of the association. We have that, for 
instance, in trade associations and 
political associations, and a great many 
other associations. The hypothesis 
upon which the thing is built up is an 
identity of interest and outlook and 
point of view in the membership of the 
association. 

These things may be useful, 
and no doubt are. I am not saying a 
word in criticism of them or their par- 
ticular purposes, but I do say that from 
the moral value of fellowship, from the 
point of view of the spiritual worth of 
fellowship as a thing worth while in 
itself, a fellowship is enormously more 
worthwhile morally when it is based 
upon an initial diversity—when you get 
a variety and as great a variety as 
possible of points of view of training 
and outlook and interest in the mem- 
bers of your society. 

I think that is a most important fea- 
ture of our Rotary constitution. We 
have within a Rotary Club a unique 
opportunity of building up a fellowship 
which is based upon diversity. We have 
it as part of our Constitution that we 
shall have so many men from so 
many different ways of earning their 
living, so many men with so many dif- 
ferent trainings and outlooks and in- 
terests and points of view. 

If you can build up those diversities 
into a real fellowship of mind and spirit 


want to show, in 


characteristic 


very 


you are doing something which 1 


morally and spiritually far more worth 


while than when you simply create a 


fellowship which is based upon an 
initial uniformity or identity. 
I will use an illustration which I 


have used in my own country and which 
I may be allowed to use again here, I 
think. 


by a man from whom I always derive 


I read a little time ago a book 


a great deal, Principal L. P. Jacks of 
Manchester this 
book Principal Jacks suggests what he 


College, Oxford. In 


would regard as an ideal constitution 
for a board of directors. 

He suggests that if you had a board 
of directors of, say, six persons they 
might very well be selected as follows: 
You might have one of them a business 
expert, one of them a moralist, one of 
them an educationalist, one of them a 
prophet or seer, one of them an artist, 


and one of them a gentleman with 


sportsmanlike instincts. 


that 
further 


T occured to me when I read 

that 
than Principal 
might say that 
named living his own life, fulfilling hi 
own classification, without regard to the 
other man, 
not associated in any spiritual 


you might go a little 
and 
those six 


Jacks does, you 


any one of 


isolated and distinet and 


fellow 


ship with the five divergent persons 
otherwise denominated—that that per 
son so isolated becomes a_ positive 


danger to the community; that the busi 
ness man, who is only a business man, 
who has no other interests in life ex 
cept as a business man—have you got 
any such in the United States of 
America? we have some in the British 
Islands—who is wrapped up in his busi 
ness and has no real concern, no vital 
interest in life besides his business, is 
the type of man, is the kind of man 
who lowers the tone of business life. 
He may be a most efficient business 
man, he may be a man competent to 
the last degree in his own business, but 
he is not the kind of man who ennobles, 
who lifts up the tone of the business 
life in his community. The same is true 
of any one of the other five. I suppose 
that an educationalist, for instance, 
who is only an educationalist, the kind 
of person who looks at everything from 
the professional educationalist’s point 
of view, is the kind of person who must 
tend to teach nonsense because he is 
so completely out of touch with life. 
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There are educationalists of that type. 
The artist is only an artist is 
the kind of artist who becomes narrow. 
The moralist who is only a moralist, the 


who 


man who is professionally, so to say, a 
moralist, who has no other standards 
of values by which to judge his fellows 
except the moral standard, is the kind 
of man whose morality becomes cold 
and hard and inhuman, is the kind of 
person who perpetrates cruelties. Yes, 
there are cruelties perpetrated in the 
world in the name of morality, because 
the moralist has got no point of view 
except a narrow, ethical point of view, 
and takes no human consideration into 
account. 

What all these different men want is 
to be brought into touch with one an- 
other. Bring a business man, for in- 
stance, into touch visionary, 
with a man who sees visions, the pro- 
phet, and it will be good for the busi- 


with a 


ness man. The business man might 
even himself come to be able to see 
visions and he wouldn’t be any less 


efficient as a business man because he 
could see visions. He would be more 
efficient. He would know how his own 
particular job fits in with the whole 
um total of the activities of the human 
race. He would have a sense of pro- 
portion about his own job and he would 
know whether it is tending to any good 
purpose. 

You bring the moralist into touch, 
say, with a gentleman of sportsmanlike 
instincts, and it will be good for both 
of them. It is that elusive quality 
which we call sportsmanship which 
keeps morality sweet and clean. And, 
on the other hand, Fellow-Rotarians, it 
is what we call morality that prevents 
sportsmanship from degenerating into 
roguery. 


\ HAT we want is a vital association 

between the different types of mind 
and spirit, and I say that our classifica- 
tion system gives us that unique op- 
portunity, like nothing else in the world 
does that I know, of bringing together 
men who by hypothesis are of different 
types, different outlooks, different tem- 
peraments, and giving them a chance 
of welding together into a real spiritual 
fellowship which will make the whole 
body a corporate moral force of possi- 
bilities for power which cannot be ex- 
aggerated. 

I want to say that we do ourselves 
an injustice when we speak as we some- 
times do about our Rotary club meet- 
ings being an excellent opportunity for 
the exchange of opinions. For heaven’s 
sake, don’t attach too much importance 
to your opinions. It is notable in the 
case of most of us that other people 
don’t attach the same importance to 
our opinions that we do ourselves. 

I want to say quite seriously that 
very often the least valuable part of a 
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man is his opinions. Though there are 
not many men who would agree with 
you if you said so. I sit next to a 
fellow at a Rotary lunch not because 
I agree with his opinions but because 
I like the man or because I don’t know 
the man and want to know the man. 
What I get out of that is something 
which is spiritually more worth-while 
than a mere exchange of opinions. 

That is that. Now I want to say a 
word about the relation between our 
classification system and _ vocations. 
That is to say, our way of earning our 
living. We have one of each. The 
principle, a most vital principle, which 
is here suggested is this—that from the 
Rotary point of view every way by 
which a man may legitimately earn his 
living is capable of being equally honor- 
able with every other way by which a 
man may legitimately earn his living. 

We don’t make any distinctions and 
discriminations and say there are some 
ways of earning your living which are 
necessarily more honorable than other 
ways. We have one of each. They are 
all on an equal level of possible honor- 
ableness. 

I want to suggest to you that that is 
quite a revolution in point of view. 
That is not at all the point of view of 
the general public. I don’t know how 
it is in this country. I dare say things 
are not quite so acute in that regard 
as they are in old countries, but it is 
perfectly certain that in any country, 
I think, the general public makes dis- 
tinctions and discriminations between 
different ways by which a man may earn 
his living. It says that there are some 
ways which are more honorable than 


HA 


“Ain't Got Time” 


How often do we hear this excuse 
given when someone is asked to serve 
on a committee, or take a car full of 
crippled kiddies on an outing? “Sorry, 
Old Man, wish I could—but I ain’t got 
time. Call on me some other day.” 
All of us are in the “ain’t got time” 
class—therefore every reader will be 
interested in this article written for 
THE ROTARIAN by 

ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 





“Big Business-itis”’ 
—is a chapter out of the business ex- 
perience of a young man who wanted 
to become a modern Exponent of Serv- 
ice. How he went about it and how 
well he succeeded is told in an inter- 
esting and entertaining fashion by 


J. R. SPRAGUE 


Both Will Appear in the 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


TAR 
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other ways, that because a man j 
that or the other, professionally, 
business, he is in a more hono 4}, 
place in the civic community tha 
other man because this man is 0) 
and so. 


p=* me illustrate what I moan, 

though the point is clear enoug). |; 
you were to choose an example of 
profession which, through a long period 
of years, has been held in particular 
honor by the community, you couldn’ 
choose a better example than the pro 
fession of a medical man. I have no 
doubt, in the whole world, as certainly 
in the old countries, the profession of 
a medical man is one which is held jn 
peculiar honor. It is one of the group 
of professions which are regarded as 
being themselves necessarily more 
honorable than other ways by which 
a man may earn his living. 

It is worthwhile to ask yourselves 
why that is so. Why is it that there 
are these distinctions and discrimina- 
tions? I think the answer is not im- 
mediately obvious. I think it cannot 
be said that it is because the services 
which a medical man renders are neces 
sarily in themselves more honorable 
than the service which many another 
man renders. I don’t see why it should 
be more honorable to heal the wounds 
or cure the diseases of a man than it 
is to feed the man or clothe the man 
or to supply any other legitimate need 
of the man. 

I don’t see why it should be neces- 
sarily more honorable to give a man 
medicine than it is to give him food, 
provided, of course, that you are giving 
him wholesome food, provided that you 
are giving him the right food. Of 
course, if it is a question between giv 
ing a man medicine and giving him the 
adulterated food which caused him to 
require the medicine, then it is another 
matter. 

If you are giving a man good food, 
wholesome food, pure food, why is that 
service any less honorable in itself than 
the service of giving a man medicine 
or ministering to the cure of his dis- 
ease? 

There is no answer to that. It is 
not less honorable. The public, never- 
theless, thinks it is. Why? Not be- 
cause of the particular service which 
the doctor renders but because of the 
way in which for a long period of years 
that service has been rendered. That is 
why. It is because there has been an 
effective ‘tradition of honor within that 
service, because there has been a traii- 
tion that any man in the medical pro- 
fession who put his own interests or 
his own comfort or his own convenien '¢ 
or his own well-being of any kind be- 
fore the interests of his patient wou ‘ 
be regarded as an unworthy memb:r 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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What Are Your “Profits” ? 


Are ethical standards economically sound? How can! find life? 
—These questions and others answered in convention address 


‘YINCE I am the last speaker, I 
Q. am sure that you would like for 
N y my talk to be as brief as a wed- 

““ ding ceremony that I heard of 

ently. A young country fellow 

ished up to a country parson. He 

id his girl in the buggy. The horse 

id about given out. He jumped and 

iid, “Parson, marry us quick. The 
id man is just a mile behind and his 

orse is traveling much faster than 
mine and it is necessary to make this 
ceremony brief.” 

The parson said,“Jine hands, you’re 
hitched—git.” 

I am somewhat handicapped in ad- 
dressing this great audience today. You 
know, it is very difficult for a typical 
American to make an address without 
jumping on to somebody, and since the 
whole human race is here today I am 
prohibited from doing anything like 
that. 

In the brief time that I have I can 
only hope to be suggestive on this sub- 
ject. You understand that no discussion 
of the subject is possible in a few 
minutes. 

There is no fixed code of ethics. We 
will be compelled to know a great deal 
more about human relationships before 
we will be in a position to adopt a fixed 
code of ethics. Ethical standards grow 
out of a man’s theory of life, and things 
are right or wrong as they conform or 
fail to conform to your theory of life. 

There are two great theories of life— 
the supreme question in the heart of 
every man, instinctive and cautious, 
is this: How can I find life? Every 
one is supremely interested in that 


question. That accounts for all of our 
activities. That brought us to this 
convention. That will take us away. 


It is the supreme question of every 
human heart—How can I find life! 


There are two answers to that ques- 
tion which constitute the two philoso- 
phies or the two theories of life. They 
both agree on this, that life comes from 
service. But the first theory is that 
life, happiness, contentment, whatever 
you call it, comes as a result of having 
other people to work for you—wait on 
you—serve you. The man who is in a 
position to command large services 
from men has found life. 

The second theory takes issue funda- 
mentally at this point. The second 
theory is that life comes not from 
service from others, but always comes 





By GUS W. DYER 


as a result of serving others; that life 
is work; life is service; that the man 
lives in proportion to the efforts he 
puts forth to serve men. 

This great organization is based on 
the second theory of life, that “He 
profits most who serves best.” This 
does not mean that material gain al- 
ways follows the efforts of the one who 
has adopted this theory. It may mean 
sometimes loss, but the meaning is 
this: that he profits most in obtaining 
life and that is the supreme thing that 
we all want. “He profits most” in 
obtaining life “who serves best.” 

And as a matter of fact the only 
significance of material gain is its 
power to purchase life. Life is the 
aim; material gain is the means any- 
way. 

This doesn’t mean that there are not 
activities in the world where a man 
may not go into bankruptcy who fol- 
lows this theory. There are occupa- 
tions in the world yet based on the 
first theory of life, that the great 
object is to command men to serve you. 

I was talking with a man who was 
in the fish business, a very intelligent 
man. That was some years ago. He 
said, “A man can’t be honest and be 
in the fish business.” 

I asked him what he meant. 

He said that he meant what he said 
—he was in the business and he knew. 

I asked for an explanation. 

He said, “Well, we have our fish 
shipped to this point C. O. D. 200 miles. 
Of course, we never pay for the fish 
until we see them, and when we go 
down to examine them we declare them 
unsound always. We know they will 
not ship the fish back; that the only 
possible thing to do is to put them up 
and sell them at auction, and then we 
buy them for about one-half of what 
we agreed to pay. A man can’t be 
honest and be in the fish business.” 


LITTLE later I met a friend of 

mine who had gone into the oyster 
business. I told him what this man 
said about the fish business. 

I said, “I don’t know whether it 
applies to oysters or not.” 

He said, “Well, he was about right.” 

He said that he sold his oysters for 
the same price that he gave for them 
200 miles away. He made his profit 
by pouring in water. 

I could understand very well how he 


could make a profit at selling wate 
for two dollars a gallon. 

There are numbers of activities in 
the world yet that haven’t come up to 
the standard. But today among intelli 
gent business men, regardless of their 
individual and individual 


acters, if they know business and the 


ideals char 
principles of business, in nine cases out 
of ten they will tell you, I think that 
“He profits most” in a material sense 
“who serves best.” 

single 


You can hardly 


successful business man today in this 


point out a 


country, a man who has made a con 
spicuous success, who has made a 
great fortune, who has not followed 
that principle and that theory, “He 


profits most who serves best.” And it 
is due to that theory chiefly that he 
has been successful. 

We are beginning to get hold of that 
theory (we were awfully slow) in the 
realm of politics. Nations are’ be- 
ginning very slowly to appreciate this 
principle. 

I really think that the chief power 
in developing the great British Empire 
is due to the fact that about 150 years 
ago Great Britain recognized the fact, 
at least in politics, that in dealing with 
the colonies, “He profits most who 
serves best.” 

This does not mean that for a man 
to adhere to the principles of honesty 
means that he is going to succeed in a 
financial way. 

Several things are necessary to 
enable a man to succeed in business. 
This is only one of them. Today with 
sharp competition a man must have 
personality and energy and grit and 
a number of other things in order to 
build up a fortune. This is a guide 
and a guide is a mighty good thing 
to have, but you can’t substitute a 
guide for the motor or the gasoline. 

Some men have difficulty in applying 
this great principle in the field of com- 
petition and I hardly know of anything 
that has been more misinterpreted and 
worse misunderstood than the ethics 
of competition. This is due to the fact 
that there are two kinds of competi- 
tion. One is destructive and the other 
is constructive. 


The man who goes out to try to 
destroy and kill his competitor, as a 
means of getting a monopolistic con- 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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[ scaw by the papers: 


Some convention 
“7 eatures thatadded 


life and color~ 










The Rotary Club of 
Paris, France, pre- k' 
sented this bronze 
statuette to Rotary 
International 





Port Huron, Mich., sent this 
Boy Scout orchestra which 
delighted the audiences in 
the House of Friendship 
These boys were also at th 
Toronto convention with 
the same result. 
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5. Vor The Cleveland Boy’s Band was at the pier 
V to greet the British delegates and was often 
\ seen and heard during the convention week 











This “trumdrum” Shrine band of 
Canton, Ohio, furnished some of thet 
music for the pageant and its lusty 6 
harmony evoked many comments 


Che Wichita, Kansas, quartette has 
sung at many Rotary conventions, and 
has always had insistent demands for 
encores. Left to right: Harry W. 
Stanley, Clifford V. Hunt, Harrison 
W. Albright, and Merle K. Bennett. 
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The Second District Rotary Special ye apy # 
crowded with happy passengers, and all r , } 

; 1 ” with flow f ished | m bL ance trophy 
peg | tae « ” — pe was won by 





the Rotary Club of Montebello, Cal. — the Punta 
Erie) \ Gorda, Fla., 
‘ club. 

















Denver—the land of sunshine and 
snow—was well advertised by the 


by Denver Rota- 


b Y oy v, ‘ snow fight staged 
Wee, Mi p D x0 Y rians and their fair allies. 
) | 
































Tom J. Davis of Butte, Montana, and Canon 
W. T. Elliot, of Liverpool, England, were 
formally adopted into an Indian tribe, and 
given the names of Big Crow and Big Wolf, 
respectively. Here we have the two big 
chiefs in their war-bonnets. 























The alley behind the Statler Hotel 
was transformed into a vivid Italian 
street where gaily-dressed contad- 
inas sold their wares and secured 
a many lire for charity. 


Here is Ralph Mayo, of the Denver Rotary 

Club, and his family, sombreros and all. 

They brought a car-load of snow as a sam- 

ple of Denver climate in mid-summer, and 

among other things came to get a few good 

pointers on how to put on a Rotary Con 
vention, 
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A Panorama of Service 


Overseas delegates bring greetings and 
tell of sini s Stina in various lands 





Australia and New 


Ln 





HU 








Zealand 
By BEN GELLING 


N behalf of Ro- 
tarians in Aus- 
tralia and New 
Zealand, I wish 

to say how glad we are 
to constitute a link in the 
Rotary chain that is 
binding together so 
many of the nations of 
the earth in one great 
band of fellowship. 


land, 


We ourselves are 
homogeneous people of 
British stock, and in our 
young and wonderfully 
fertile lands we _ are 
providentially 
many of the 
problems which confront 
older communities of the world. 
Rotary is a spiritual move- 
only be interpreted in 
terms of the soul, but we believe that 
it is bringing into our business and 
professional life a new set of values. 


spared 


NTT 


Because 
ment it can 


We are learning that, ultimately, suc- 
cess cannot from service 
nor wealth from well-doing. 


be divorced 


So, besides the six defined objects 
of Rotary, there is the limitless area 
of the spirit of man, which cannot be 
defined, and in which Rotary is des- 
tined to achieve its greatest triumphs. 

We Rotarians of Australia and New 
Zealand are glad of the opportunity of 
taking part in this great international 
gathering. The spirit of good-will 
which has been so manifest among the 
delegates from all the countries repre- 
sented here leads us to hope that the 
day is not far distant when men every- 
where will discover that the things 
which belong to their common human- 
ity are more real and of infinitely 
greater value than the things which 
divide them into separate and conflict- 
ing camps. 

We believe it is true of the nation, 
as of the individual, that to serve best 
is to profit most, and we are deter- 
mined to do our utmost to insure that 
our own countries shall so continue to 
play their part as to retain the con- 
fidence and good-will of their brother 
men everywhere. 


Already, in no small degree, have we 
made our contributions to the advance- 


and progress of humanity. I 


ment 


Manier, Jr., 
troduced overseas delegates to the convention. 
sion the representatives of Australia and New Zealand, 
Mexico, Japan, Cuba, South Africa, France, Italy, Hol- 
Norway, Switzerland, Denmark and Brazil told 
their fellow-members of Rotary’s status in their respec- 
As this mosaic of accomplishment was 
pieced together it became evident that Will Manier was 
“There is something universal in this 
something that 


tive countries. 


right in saying: 
thing which we have stumbled upon, 
appeals to all men regardless of their nationality, regard- the 
less of the religious belief which they have, something 
which can be, and is destined to be world-wide.” 


serious A 





HE world-wide scope of Rotary was well illustrated 
on Friday of the convention week when Will R. 
Chairman of the Extension Committee, in- 


LT 





might give you many instances; I will 


briefly refer to one. 

The first flying machine in the world 
was constructed by Lawrence Hargrave 
of Australia, and when the famous 
American airman, Wilbur Wright, 
wrcte to him to ask if the brothers 
Wright might use the Hargrave pat- 
ents, Lawrence replied that he had no 
patents as his discoveries were “for all 
and at the disposal of all.” 

We believe that international peace 
will come only when each nation is 
striving to build its own national life 
on the eternal foundation of service 
and good will. And we value these in- 
ternational gatherings as an oppor- 
tunity to know each other better. For 
to know each other better is to under- 
stand, and without understanding there 
can not be friendship. 


It was with this thought in our mind 
that at the conference of Australian and 
New Zealand Rotary Clubs it was de- 
cided to request Rotary International 
to arrange a Pan-Pacific Conference, 
and you will be glad to know that it 
has been decided to hold such a confer- 
ence at Honolulu next May. We earn- 
estly hope that every Rotary Club in 
the area surrounding the Pacific will 
be adequately represented at that con- 
ference, and I would particularly urge 
the attendance of our friends from 
Japan and China. 


Just because we Rotarians of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand claim the right 
for our own countries to work out their 
own destinies, so do we understand and 





TH 


respect the desir 
others to develop wi: 
their own borders 
sort of society that } 
realizes their own 
pirations and which wil! 
enable them to play a 
worthy part in advance 
ing the progress of the 
whole human family. 

We rejoice that Ro 
tary is spreading so rap 
idly among all civilized 
peoples. And as we bid 
you farewell at this time 
we, too, 


In succes- 


“Thank God for the things 

spirit, 

For the things that we f 

When we clasp, when 
kneel— 

Thank God for the sharing 

The caring, 

m1 ™ The giving, 

IULAVUUEULOSUE } For the things of life’s livin 

~ * t 


Thank God for the things of the spirit.” 


Mexico 

By ERNESTO J. AGUILAR 
UR District Governor, Tom Sutton 
has already told you something 
about Mexico, and we Mexicans are 
glad that he has conveyed to you ou 
messages, because you can understand 
him better, perhaps believe him better, 
and it would be immodest for one of us 
to say so many nice things about our 
own country, such as Tom has said. | 
have known Tom personally for the 
last fifteen years and I think that per 
haps the outstanding piece of work 
done by Rotary in Mexico was to elect 
him as governor of our district for the 
incoming year. Under his leadership, 

the success of Rotary is assured. 

As a Mexican, I wish I had the time 
and opportunity to talk to you about 
Mexico, but we are here to discuss 
Rotary affairs and not our own coun 
tries. I have watched the development 
of Rotary in Mexico almost since its 
infancy; I was not one of the charter 
members of the Mexico City club, much 
to my regret, but I joined soon afte: 
My work compels me to travel almost 
constantly all over Mexico and I hav 
watched with great satisfaction the 
birth of all of the clubs and my expe! 
ences have been a continuous satisfa 
tion. 


Therefore, I am glad of this oppo 
tunity given me to tell you of the a: 
tivities of Rotary in Mexico. 


Mexico City. The Mexico City Ro- 
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Club has done splendid work along 

ines of fellowship, boys work, and 
munity endeavor. We have at 
sent ninety-five members, all good 
rarians and good friends. We have 
tributed to the maintenance of the 
idren’s playground, although it must 
aid that the equipment was donated 
the American Colony of Mexico City 
the occasion of our Independence 
niversary. The Escuela Granja is 
credit to Rotary, an agricultural 

1001 aiming to turn pickpockets and 

rthless boys into youthful citizens. 
Ve keep in close touch with civic and 

vernment organizations by conduct- 

g special meetings in behalf of post- 
fice officials, traffic and fire depart- 
ments, charitable institutions and 
Chambers of Commerce, with which we 
cooperate. 

Monterrey. Those of you who were 
with us in Monterrey can safely vouch 
for what I will say about this club. 
They are the liveliest and most enthu- 
siastic and all one hundred per cent 
Rotarians. Aside from the splendid 
Rotary work which they are doing, not 
over a month ago the entire Rotary 
club personally worked for eight con- 
secutive hours on the building of a road 
to Saltillo, thus setting an example 
which has been followed by all other 
civic and labor organizations in Mon- 
terrey. Perhaps more work could have 
been accomplished in paying laborers 
to do the work, but by doing the work 
personally, they have inspired enthusi- 
asm in the community. 

Tampico. This club has also done a 
splendid work along Rotary lines but 
especially in the organization of Boy 
Scouts and the sending of six men for 
a period of six months at the expense 
of the club, to a fireman’s school in San 
Antonio, Texas, to form the nucleus for 
an effective fire department, which be- 
fore then Tampico did not have. 

Vera Cruz. Here is a lively and en- 
thusiastic club. To their activity is due 
the prevention of a terrific epidemic of 
smallpox. The Vera Cruz Rotary Club 
furnished the vaccine, and personally 
the Rotarians and their wives vacci- 
nated not less than 36,000 people, and 
allowed themselves to be vaccinated 
several times in the presence of igno- 
rant natives, just to show them that no 
harm would come to them. 


Torreon. Torreon has almost spoken 
for itself at this conference, having 
brought a splendid delegation of men 
and a very good example of the beauty 
of Mexican women. Their principal 
work consists in the formation of a 
special civic committee, which under- 
took and has accomplished the paving 
of the city, as well as the building of 
an automobile road to San Pedro aside 
from many other very important activ- 
ities. The Torreon boys want me to 
extend to you all, Rotarians of the 
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world, a hearty invitation to attend our 
next district conference to be held some 
time in March at their city. 

My time is very limited, and there- 
fore I am unable to give you in detail 
the work done by the clubs in Chi- 
huahua, Guadalajara, Saltillo, Orizaba, 
and Pueblo, but I will say that all of 
them are exemplifying in their work 
the Six Objects of Rotary. They are 
of more recent formation, but they are 
composed of wholesome, true Rotarians 
and in the years to come wili make a 
record for themselves. 

In ending, let me say to you that in 
Mexico, Rotary is there to stay and 
grow and as true Mexicans and true 
Rotarians, I hope that Rotary through 
its ideals may be able to help our be- 
loved country out of its inexperience 
and to help guide it through an era of 
well-deserved accomplishments. What 
Mexico needs is help and not criticism. 


Japan 
By MASAKAZU KOBAYASHI 

T is my great privilege and pleasure 

to bring greetings to you from your 
brother Rotarians in Japan. 

We have four clubs in Japan at 
present, namely Osaka, of which Ro- 
tarian Guy and Mrs. Converse are rep- 
resentatives; Tokyo, Nagoya and Kobe. 
The last mentioned club was organized 
two months ago. The Nagoya Rotary 
Club, of which I am the secretary, was 
organized this February and I am 
proud to say that Nagoya is the first 
club in Japan which has sent a repre- 
sentative to such a convention as this 
in the year the club became a member 
of Rotary International. 

The city of Nagoya has been more or 
less secluded and the people rather re- 
served, but since the city has made a 
tremendous growth of late, they have 
become eager to establish closer rela- 
tions with the nations of the world and 
the Nagoya harbor now being com- 
pleted, enabling the ocean liners to call 
at our city, the Nagoya people are 
stretching welcoming hands to brother 
nations of the world. 

Recently Special Commissioner Yone- 
yama came to introduce Rotary into 
our city. Naturally, he was received 
with great enthusiasm; and after listen- 
ing to Yoneyama’s exposition of Rotary 
principles, and ideals, the representa- 
tives of business men invited by him 
that evening enlisted themselves as 
charter members, and the officers of the 
club were then and there elected. 


As our President Ito said at the 
charter meeting two months ago, the 
idea of Rotary has existed in Nagoya 
for several generations under the 
Buddhistic doctrines. A society was 
formed by their fore-fathers and al- 
though they had no idea of “a week” 
at that time, it is a strange coincidence 


. 


; 


that under their constitution they met 
—not two times a month as some Ro 
tary clubs do—but four times a month! 
Their motto was “Rita Riji,” whi 
may be translated, and means, “Make 
others realize profit, and thereby profit 
thyself.” Eight families, consisting of 
the grand and great-grandchildren of 
the organizers of the society are still 
meeting today four times a month in 
Nagoya! 

Now under the banner of the noble 
precepts of Rotary, twenty-five mem 
bers have enlisted themselves to work 
with the brother Rotarians of thirty 
nations of the world for the final at 
tainment of the Rotary ideals. 

I am glad that I was able to attend 
this convention, and get in touch with 
the “live wires” from the four corners 
of the earth. I can go.back with my 
battery well charged to start our work 
with vigor and enthusiasm. 

Gentlemen, I am forgetting the Ro 
tary motto “Service above Self” in 
speaking about “self,” and neglecting 
the most important “ 
tc me by our sister clubs at Tokyo 
and Kobe to be their delegate at this 
convention. 


service” entrusted 


I do not know why, but possibly the 
Tokyo club thought that, since they 
sent last year to Toronto their finest 
representative in the person of Rotar 
ian Miyaoka, accompanied by his wife, 
they are exempt from the obligation of 
being represented at this convention, 
and have therefore entrusted the work 
of delivering their messages at this con 
vention to me, a member of a_ baby 
club in Japan. 

At any rate, the Tokyo and Kobe 
clubs asked me to convey their sincerest 


regards and to express their deep re 
gret at not being able to send a repre 
sentative this year. But since I have 


received inspiration by shaking hands 
and talking with innumerable Rotar 
ians at this convention, I am going to 
urge all four clubs in Japan to send as 
many delegates as possible to the next 
convention. That, I believe, is one of 
the shortest ways to the final goal 
the advancement of understanding, 
good will and _ international peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the 
Rotary ideal of service. 


Cuba 
By FRANCISCO PRIETO 

T is indeed a very great pleasure for 

me to address this wonderful conven- 
tion once again in the name of our very 
dear district governor, Julio Hernandez 
Miyares, as well as in the name of all 
the Rotarians of Cuba. 

We are most happy to be here, in 
this marvelous city of Cleveland, with 
our brother Rotarians from thirty dif- 
ferent countries of the world, enjoying 

(Continued on page 51) 













Delegates from the Ro- 
tary Club of Belfast pre- 
sented a beautiful silk 
Irish flag to the 
Rotary Club of 
Cleveland during 
the convention. | 
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Commissioner 
and his men are highly praised. 
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M. Stewart, of 


Hotel Committee; Georg: 
H. Miller, chairman, Fs 


ecutive Comunit 
tee; and A 

Kennedy, chai 
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it had 
during 


The official car 
plenty of usage 





the convention week as President Hill added many 


more miles to his travel record. 





Sergeant-at-Arms Ralph Talbot of Tulsa, Okla. 
with his shillealah and his assistants. 
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“All Ready? Let’s Go!’ 


inging in Rotary—By Frederick W. Carberry 


ELL, well, WELL!—Rotary 
is really singing. 

That’s good! 

totary is beginning to 
singing moments — the 
for its 


regular 


eciate its 
members to 


weekly 


given over 
together on the 
eon program. 


WELL, NOW WHY SING? Ah! 


answer. 

WELL—WHY TALK? 

Easy to answer — SELF-EXPRES 
sION!—We wish to say something. 


‘DAMN’”—said by someone else, 
hen we wish to say it for ourselves, 
ves us no satisfaction. 

Listening to 


» merits of Rotary does not approach 


someone else expound 


e satisfaction we get when we express 
for ourselves. 
“Rotary, 


Hearing someone else sing 


My Rotary” does not give us the kick 
at we get when we sing it with many 
tners. 

Do you get much thrill out of repeat 
ing the words of “Suwanee River” 
aloud ? 

Not much. 

Sing them with a crowd—all together 

in perfect accord and unison, and 
you are a different person after having 


yne so. 

That’s why “SING.” 

NOW WHEN SHOULD WE SING? 

Not while we are eating; not while 
members are still coming in; not while 
dishes are being’ removed; but, as part 
yf the regular program, and with the 
ame dignified attention given to it as 
to the speakers. 

WHAT SHOULD WE SING? 

Good, honest - to - Heaven, he - man 
songs, with good melodies and worth- 


while words. Keep away from silly, 
inane parodies. 
Have your humorous songs; your 


“fun” songs; but don’t use insultingly 
silly words to fine melodies, and expect 
men to enjoy them the second time, 
even if they might the first. 

Sing of Rotary—Sing of Country— 
Sing of Home—noble heart-songs, fine 
songs of love and sentiment, good pop- 
ular songs of the day, the everlasting 
songs of yesterdays, and your songs of 
clean humor. 


HOW SHOULD THEY BE SUNG? 
With strict attention to the leader; 
with attention to the meaning of the 
lyries—thinking them as well as sing- 
ing them; and not with the idea of yell- 
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Kk RED W. 
CARBERRY 
wizard of com- 
munity singing— 
was one of the 
song leaders at 
the Cleveland 
convention. He is 
considered b y 
many to be the 
prem ler song 
leader of Amer- 
ica. We 
him to 
art ic leon thi 
“right” and the 


“wrong” of Ro- 


as k ¢ d 


write an 


tary Club singing 
and on this page is his 
reply, which we are 
printing 


all. 


capitals and 


ing, as the high mark of attainment in 
song singing. 

Many 
singing. club is the 
the most noise. 


have the idea that the best 


club that produces 


To produce beautiful effects; to color 
the voice with the subtle meaning of 
imagination to 
the point where we express with the 


the phrase; to stir the 


singing voice all that the words and 
musie convey, should be the object of 


every Rotary Club when singing. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR SONG 
LEADER? 

Choose the best to suit your needs 
from the available timber. 

WHAT DO I MEAN BY THAT? 

Choose the man who has the person- 
ality and musicianship to put it over 
to the highest degree. 

He need not be a real musician, but 
he needs be a man who has a strong 
sense of rhythm and a man who has 
cultivated an obvious first beat. 

Before he leads you in a song he 
must know the song himself. By that 
I mean he must knew just how he is 


to 
~ 






what he is 


going to conduct it, and 


about to do with it, and what effect he 
is going to ask for. 

No one ever trusts a leader until that 
se 


leader is so sure of himself in his beat 


and intention that every last one of 


those in front of him can follow him 
and feel secure that he is not going to 
find himself out of step with 


bor and going it alone. 


his neigh- 
That causes a 
shut-off on endeavor. 

A leader cannot inspire this confidence 
unless he knows first what he going 
te ask for and then sees that he gets it. 

I could fill pages on this topic, but I 
will only say in conclusion: While your 
song leader has the floor, subdue your 
club comedians; give singing your ear- 
nest attention; don’t allow your pres- 
ident and chairmen of various commit- 
tees to hold a conference; make your 
members at your speakers’ table sing 
and give as strict attention as the bal- 
ance of your members; let every one 
sing the best he can and so give due 
acknowledgment to the potent 
of SINGING IN ROTARY. 


power 
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Convention Resolutions Adopted 


Convention Outside North A merica—A mendments to Constitution 
and By-Laws—A dditional Directors—District Governor Changes 


Vacancy in Office of District Gov- 
ernor—Amendment to By-Laws 
\ HEREAS, Article XII of the pres- 

ent By-Laws of Rotary Interna- 
tional does not at present contain a 
provision for filling a vacancy in the 
office of District Governor (probably 
due to oversight at the time the By- 
Laws were drafted), 

It Is ResoLveD by Rotary Interna- 
tional, assembled in its Sixteenth An- 
nual Convention, that Article XII is 
amended by adding the following Sec- 
tion 12: 

“Section 12 District Governors—Vacancy. 
In the event of a vacancy in the office of Dis- 
trict Governor through any cause whatsoever, 
the Board of Directors of Rotary International 
shall have power, by a majority vote of all its 


members, to elect a Rotarian, qualified under 
these By-Laws, to fill the vacancy of the unex- 
pired term, to perform the duties and to exer- 
cise all the powers and privileges of the office. 


“In the event of a temporary vacancy in such 
office through suspension, absence or incapacity 
of the District Governor, the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International may, by a majority 
vote, appoint a duly qualified Rotarian to per- 


form the duties and exercise the powers and 
privileges of the office of District Governor dur- 
ir such vacancy.” 

Replacing District Governor or 


Committeeman—Amendment 
to By-Laws 

\ JHEREAS, Article IV, Section 3 of 

the present By-Laws of Rotary In- 
ternational is not sufficiently definite 
with regard to the authority of the 
Board of Directors to act in an emer- 
gency in case a District Governor or 
Committeeman is not performing the 
duties of his office, 

It Is ResoLveD by Rotary Interna- 
tional, assembled in its Sixteenth An- 
nual Convention, that Section 3 of 
Article IV of the By-Laws of Rotary 
International as now existing is hereby 
repealed and the following substituted 
in lieu thereof: 

“Section 3: Control and Supervision. The 
Board of Directors shall exercise general control 
and supervision over all officers and committees 
of Rotary International and may, for good cause, 
after hearing, remove an officer or committee- 
man by a two-thirds vote of the entire Board of 
Directors, provided such an officer or commit- 
teeman shall have been served personally, or by 
registered mail, with a notice containing a copy 
of the charges against him, at least sixty (60) 
days before the hearing thereon, said notice 
specifying the time and place of such hearing. 
At the hearing such person may be represented 
by counsel.” 


Closing Convention Accounts— 
Amendment to By-Laws 

T IS RESOLVED by Rotary Inter- 

national, assembled in its Sixteenth 
Annual Convention, that Section 1 of 
Article XIII of the By-Laws of Rotary 
International is hereby amended by the 
insertion immediately following the list 
of committees of an additional sentence 
to read as follows: 

“The Convention Committee shall continue to 
serve until the accounts of its convention shall 
be closed and its final report shall have been 
accepted by the Board of Directors of Rotary 
International.” 


Clarifying Clause—Amendment to 


Constitution 
HEREAS, experience has demon- 
strated that the membership 


clauses in the Constitution of Rotary 


International require re-wording in 
order to make clearer the meaning in- 
tended, 

It Is RESOLVED by Rotary Interna- 
tional assembled in its Sixteenth An- 
nual Convention that Article IV, Sec- 
tions 3-(b) and 3-(c) of the Constitu- 
tion of Rotary International are hereby 
amended by striking out the present 
sections 3-(b) and 3-(c) which read as 
follows: 

Section 3: Composition of Clubs. (b) The ac- 
tive membership of each Rotary Club shall con- 
sist of but one man in each classification of 
business or profession, except as may be other- 
wise provided in the by-laws, and each member’s 
classification shall be that of his principal and 
recognized occupation. 

(c) Each active member of a Rotary Club, 
shall be personally and actively engaged, within 
the territorial limits of his club, in the business 
or profession under which he is classified. 
and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Section 3: Composition of Clubs. (b) The 
active members of each Rotary club shall consist 
of one man (with certain exceptions provided 
herein) in each classification of business or pro- 
fession in which he must be personally and 
actively engaged within the territorial limits of 
the club. 

(c) The classification of each active member 
shall be that which covers the principal and 
recognized activity of the firm, company or in- 
stitution with which he is connected, or if he be 
independently engaged in a business or profes- 
sion, his classification shall be that which covers 
his principal and recognized business or pro- 
fessional activity. 


Clarifying Cause—Amendment to 
Constitution 


HEREAS, experience has demon- 

strated that certain membership 
clauses in the Standard Club Constitu- 
tion require re-wording in order to 
make clearer the meaning intended, 

It Is RESOLVED by Rotary Interna- 
tional assembled in its Sixteenth An- 
nual Convention that Article III, Sec- 
tions 3-(a) and 3-(b) of the Standard 
Club Constitution are hereby amended 
by striking out the present Sections 3- 
(a) and 3-(b) which read as follows: 

Section 38: Classifications. (a) The active 
members of this club shall be classified in ac- 
cordance with their respective business or pro- 
fessional occupations. 

(b) The classification of each active member 
shall be that of his principal and recognized 
occupation in which he must be personally and 
actively engaged, within the territorial limits of 
this club. 
and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Section 3: Classifications. (a) The active 
members of this club shali be classified in ac- 
cordance with their respective businesses or 
professions, and they must be personally and 
actively engaged therein within the territorial 
limits of the club. 

(b) The classification of each active member 
shall be that which covers the principal! and 
recognized activity of the firm, company or in- 
stitution with which he is connected, or if he 
be independently engaged in a business or pro- 
fessjon, his classification shall be that which 
covers his principal and recognized business or 
professional activity. 


Changes in “R. I. B. I.” Constitution 


HEREAS, “Rotary International 

—Association for Great Britain 
and Ireland” has found it advisable to 
revise and amend the Constitution and 
By-Laws for that administrative unit 
and has caused the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the unit to 
prepare a new draft of the Constitu- 


tion and By-Laws for the unit w! 
draft incorporates the desired chan; 
and 

WHEREAS, the draft prepared by the 
Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws of the unit has been approved by 
delegates from the Rotary clubs whic! 
form the unit, assembled in annua 
conference, and 

WHEREAS, the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International has examined a: 
concurs in the proposed revision of th 
Constitution and By-Laws of “Rotary 
International—Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland,” provided certain 
amendments thereto are made, and re 
ommends to Rotary International as 
sembled in its Sixteenth Annual Con 
vention that the proposed revision of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of 
“Rotary International—Association fo; 
Great Britain and Ireland” with th 
indicated amendments be approved and 
declared effective; 

It Is RESOLVED by Rotary Interna 
tional assembled in its Sixteenth A: 
nual Convention that the changes 
the Constitution and By-Laws 
“Rotary International—Association fi 
Great Britain and Ireland” proposed 
by said administrative unit, and 
amended by the Board of Directors of 
totary International and or by this 
Convention, are hereby approved and 
declared effective in the following man 
ner: 

By the amendment of the Constitu 
tion of “Rotary International—Asso 
ciation for Great Britain and Ireland” 
by striking out everything after the 
words “Rotary International—Associa 
tion for Great Britain and Ireland 
Articles of Constitution” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 


Note: The complete revised Constitution a: 
By-Laws of ‘Rotary International—Associat 
for Great Britain and Ireland” as approved by 
the Convention is being published in the officia 
Convention Proceedings book. 





Changes in Constitution of National 
or Territorial Units—Amend- 
ment to Constitution 
\ HEREAS, it has become apparent 

that the provisions in Article X, 
Section 1, of the By-Laws of Rotary 
International which provide for th« 
amending of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of a national or territorial unit 
are somewhat complicated, and 

WHEREAS, it has become apparent 
that it is unnecessary to require th 
approval of Rotary International as- 
sembled in Convention for changes in 
the By-Laws of a national or territo- 
rial unit which deal merely with ma‘ 
ters of the local administration of 
Rotary within the unit, and 

WHEREAS, intimations have been 
made to Rotary International to the 
effect that the words “application” and 
“applications” are more desirable tha: 
the words “petition” and “petitions” 
Sections 1, 2, 8, and 4 of Article X of 
— By-Laws of Rotary Internationa|, 
an 

WHEREAS, in Section 6 of Article \ 
of the By-Laws of Rotary Internation: | 


(Continued on page 39.) 
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An International Group 


Adams of the 


United States; 


Marcel 





A “close-up” of a group picture taken in front of the Convention Auditorium 
Many of our readers will readily recognize in this picture Everett Hill, Guy Gundaker, and Donald 


Franck, of France; Anton Verkade, of Holland; John Bain Tay 


lor. of England; Crawford McCullough, of Canada; and other prominent Rotarians 


International Fellowship 


—is “keynote” of convention dinner 
for overseas delegates and 


HE International Fellowship 
Dinner, held July 17th, was one 
of the most thoroughly cosmo- 
politan features of the Cleveland con- 
Everett Hill was the 
wel- 


vention. Genial 
extended warm 


totary 


and 
Rotarians 


toastmaster, 
come to the and 
Anns from twenty-six countries. Re- 
sponses were made by the President of 
“R. I. B. 1.” and by one representative 
of each country. While most of these 
talks were given in English there was 
enough fluent French or liquid Span- 
ish employed to stress the internation- 
alism of the gathering. The keynote 
of all these extempore speeches was the 
pleasure of fellowship, and the ad- 
vancement of Rotary’s Sixth Object. 

As the dinner continued and those 
present began to discover how many 
ties they really had in other lands, 
other features of the impromptu pro- 
gram contributed to the general enjoy- 
ment. Rotarian Ralph Bingham, of 
Philadelphia, well-known humorist, de- 
livered a shower of quips that brought 
appreciative laughter. Music was fur- 
nished by one or two quartets; by Nor- 
man Black, a former governor of the 
Ninth District; and by the quintet from 
the National Opera Company of Mex- 
ico whose vocal skill and colorful cos- 
tumes brought forth of ap- 
plause. 


rounds 


A pretty exchange of international 
courtesies occurred when Rotarian Pat 
Montford of Dublin voiced his pleasure 
at meeting the Mexican delegates and 


_ Third 


perceiving how widely they differed 
from the villains pictured in the mov- 
a comment which drew standing 
applause from the Then 
later when the Mexican opera singers 





ies 
recipients. 


responded to insistent demands for an 
encore, Rotarian Mejia complied with 
“Through Irish 
dressed to the representatives from the 
Isle. 

These tributes were another example 
of the manifested on the 
night before when the Spanish-speaking 
Rotarians had their own 
District dinner to the British 
Empire dinner and had there sung 
“God Save the King.” Although the 
representatives of the Empire could not 


Smiling Eyes”—ad- 


Emerald 
cordiality 


gone from 


return the favor in kind, they could 
cheer—and they did with a fervor that 
needed no interpreting. 
Towards the close of the dinner 
President Hill groups to 
sing their national anthems. Rotarians 
from Cuba, and the British 


Empire were present in sufficient num- 


invited the 
Mexico 


bers to give a capable performance; 
Marcel Franck led the entire party in 
the singing of the “Marsellaise”’; and 
Rotarian Kobayashi of Nagoya aided 
by Rotarian Guy and Mrs. Converse 
gave the Japanese national air, some- 
thing new to many of those present. 
The dinner closed with the singing of 
“America.” 

Although various dinners for over- 
seas delegates have been held at this 
and previous conventions, the Interna- 


visitors 


tional Dinner was an innovation. Spe 
cial efforts were made to secure an 
attendance which would represent all 


countries without any one being pre 


dominant. At a convention held in 
North 
possible to invite all the delegate 
the United States Canada. Also 


the size of the delegations from vari 


viously im 


America it was ol 
from 


and 


ous sections of the British Empire 
made it seem advisable to place some 
restrictions on invitations to them 
Therefore the balance was preserved 
by placing representation from Great 


Britain and Ireland on the basis of 


general officers of that unit plus the 
chairmen of “R. I. B. I.” districts or 
their proxies. Similarly 
United States, 


Newfoundland was limited to 


repre entation 


from the Canada, and 


Interna 


tional Officers or their proxies. All of 
the Rotarians and their ladies from 
lands other than these were invited; 
together with the general officers of 
Rotary International, the Extension 
Committee, the Canadian Advisory 
Committee, and all past president 
Altogether one hundred and sixty cov 


ers were laid in the Statler ballroom. 

Altogether the dinner was a succe 
ful experiment, and one which every 
participant will hope to see repeated. 
Sometimes an hour spent with the rep 
resentative of another land more 
illuminating than much study of text 
books, and the international fellowship 
dinner was a fine example of the op 


portunities the convention affords. 
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Dublin Invites 
Convention 


HIS beautifully illuminated invitation as 

that the 1927 Convention of Rotary Int 
national be held in Dublin, Ireland. It 
signed by the respective Lord Mayors of Dub 
lin, Londonderry, and Belfast and by oth 
leading citizens of the three cities, and wa 
presented to the 1925-26 Board of Direct 
at the Convention by Michael P. Rowan (lef 





vice-president of Dublin Rotary, and Pat 


Montford, also a member of the Dublin club. 

If it were possible for us to reproduce it 
the original colors you would agree that it 
a remarkably beautiful example of an 
much practiced in mediaeval times. It is thi 
work of the Misses Ruby and Mabel McCo: 
nell, sisters of William McConnell, form: 
Rotary official of Great Britain and Irela: 
The invitation reads: 

“The Rotarians of Dublin have long cherished 
hope that some day the International Rotary Conver 
will be held in their historic city. As the oldest Rot 
Club in the Old World they feel that they have 
claim to the honour, and herewith extend a warm i! 
tation for 1927. Six years will then have elapsed s 
the Convention met on this side of the Atlantic 
the meantime the movement has crossed all the oc 
and has penetrated into all the Continents, and has t! 
assumed a world-character which could be most fittir 
signalized by holding the Convention in the first 
outside the American Continent where its flag was fi 
unfurled. 

“Rotary aims at the advancement of understandi 
goodwill, and international peace through a world 
lowship of business and professional men in the id 
of service. Rotary could perform no more gracious a 
nor one more calculated to promote its aims, than 
come, in 1927, to the capital city of the Irish F 
State—the youngest State in the world.” 
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‘inusual Stories of Unusual Men 





Edward Johnson — 
Grand Opera Tenor 


By JOHN NELSON 


FAMOUS tenor of the Metro- 

\ politan Opera Company had 
just sung his farewell for the 

ison, as Rodolfo in La Boheme, and 
cheers in which he finished his role 
echoed down to his dressing-room. 
was to leave the same night on a 
meert tour of the Orient. I knocked 
his door and was greeted with a wel- 
oming smile. I told him THE 
RoOTARIAN had sent me to interview him. 


at 


Edward Johnson had thrown aside 
romantic costume and had donned 
street clothes. He would readily 


ve passed for a Wall Street banker, 
or any other sort of business man. The 

nger, off the stage, was a man free 

om all affectation and pose, and with 
nothing in dress or appearance to de- 
note his artistic profession. 

“An artist,” he said, “ is just a busi- 
ness man. I too am selling goods, only 
I come in closer contact with my cus- 
tomers than do many of my fellow 
Rotarians. I am there when the goods 
are delivered and my customers decide 
right then and there whether or not 
they like my ‘line’! And, especially in 
Europe, they do not leave you long in 
doubt on the subject!” The singe 
settled into an easy chair. 

“There has long been an abyss be- 
tween the business man and the pro- 
fessional man,” he went on to say. “My 
conception is this—that any man who 
accomplishes anything worth while, 
which requires imagination, is an 
artist, and his production is a work of 
art. So we are all alike. Don’t you 
think so?” 

As I smiled assent to his question my 
mind went back to a densely packed 
theater in Los Angeles, to a great con- 
vention of business and _ professional 
men, all so different in callings and yet 
so alike in thought and ideals. I heard 
again the president of a middle-west, 
corn-belt Rotary club saying: “We do 
not train Rotarians; we catch them.” 

While the principle is not absolute 
there is much truth in it. Those who 
are serviceable in Rotary are generally 
those who have imbibed that spirit in 
other relationships, but find in Rotary 
the ideal medium for its expression. 

Rotary has other uses. In every club 
in the world its members are finding, 
in their weekly intercourse with one 
another, revelations of things which 
previously have been but dimly under- 





stood. <A 
preciation of 


new ap 
the 
occupation of 
others, of the part 
other celassifica- 
play in the 
general plan of 
life, of their essen- 
tial dignity as con- 
tributors to the 
general scheme of 
things — all 
inevitable 


tions 


these 
are by- 
products of the ac- 
tivities of 
live Rotary club. 
The professional 
man finds that, af- 
ter all, he is in 
business; and the 
business man, if he 
properly appre- 
ciates his calling 
realizes that his is 
a profession. This 
inter-relation and 
inter - dependence 
of each other 
comes increasingly 
evident 
week as the 
history, the purpose, the practices, often 


any 


Edward Johnson, 
Company, in the 


be- ability. 


week by 
each member outlines 
the romance, of his calling. 
Something like this formed the theme 
of the chat which I had in that dress- 
ing-room with Rotarian Edward John- 
son, world-renowned operatic star. One 
of his observations ran thus: “I ,think 
the successful artist of today has a 
good deal of business The 
dreamer type is gone. He is out of 
style, for one thing—a misfit in this 
keen active age. One will often hear 
the comment ‘He doesn’t look like an 
actor (a singer, or a painter, as the 
case may be), does he?’ Whatever the 
old-fashioned standard may have been, 
I am quite sure the modern artist is 
glad he is not different in appearance 
from his fellow. Art, like the more 
practical things of life, is for all of 


” 


us. 


sense. 


E referred to the appreciation of 

art in Europe. In Italy, for in- 
stance, the classic opera is the daily 
nutriment of the Italian soul. To the 
Italian, art is no luxury. Even the il- 
literate have the liveliest appreciation 
of beauty—in music, statue. or paint- 





famous 

role 

Johnson typifies that rare combination of the artist who is 

able to combine artistic talents with a 

He is a member of the Rotary Club of Guelph, Can 

ada this birthplace) and has been honored with decorations 
by several European countries 








Metropolitan Opera 


Boheme Rotarian 


tenor of the 


of Rodolfo in La 


good deal of business 


ing. “The Italians are quick,” he said, 
“in registering their pleasure over any 
number” and he added, laughingly, 
“_if they like it. But if they begin 
to whistle, you had better dodge.” 
Again he turned the conversation to 


the business of being an artist—of 


management, of advertising, of prope! 


presentation of the artist to the public. 


“That is where the business side of 
our calling comes in,” he said. “The 
more demand there is for our article, 
the better prices we get, just as in 


every other kind of business. And in 


America you know the public has to 
be educated to know what it want 
Creating consumer demand, isn’t it?” 

“Art has an important business aspect 


that Caruso emphasized once 
when his fee of $1000 a night was made 
the The great 
Italian’s reply was to this effect: ‘You 


You are pay 


one 
subject of comment. 


are not paying me alone. 


ing also thousands of other fellows who 
tried, but never arrived.’ 
“That is a phase of professional sing 


ing which the public often overlooks. 
It is not only that the artist has behind 
training 


him long years of gruelling 


(Continued on page 49.) 
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And What Will Rome Say? 


EWSPAPER dispatches say that a recent de- 
cision of the Catholic Church in Quebec that a 
Catholic should not belong to a Rotary club is to 
be submitted to the Vatican at Rome for final 
If this is true, we shall learn, perhaps, 
what the greatest religious organization in the 
world thinks of Rotary. An organization with no 
other creed than a belief in the practicality of 
making the Golden Rule a form of action in every 
man’s every-day life cannot be inimical to any 


decision. 


religious organization. 

Rotary says to its members, We do not ask to 
what church or party you belong or whether you 
belong to any church or party, but we do urge 
that if you belong to a church or party, you should 
be a good, loyal, active, helpful member of your 
church and your party. Rotary says whatever a 
Rotarian let him be it in deed and 
fact and not in name alone. The decision of the 
Vatican, if one is to be rendered, will be received 
with much interest. Knowing the principles and the 
practices of Rotary, we are confident the decision 
will be an intimation of confidence in the trust- 
worthiness and the usefulness of the fellowship of 


may be, 


men in Rotary clubs. 


The Psychology of Comparisons 


alte it strange that people who want their 
nations to be friends and even ‘as brothers be” 
can’t refrain from pointing out the differences that 
exist between the peoples of their nations? Often- 
times we seem to take a certain pride in saying, 
“We are different from you” or, “Of course we do 
things differently from you”, or “What would 
please you, wouldn’t please us’”’. 

Now wouldn’t it be better if we could forget 
these differences, or minimize them at least, and 
manifest greater interest and joy in our points 
of resemblance? And there must be things with 
similarity of thought and action on our part. Let 
us dwell upon those things—it will bring us to- 
gether more quickly and more permanently than 
always dwelling upon the things that separate us. 


Comparisons are odious. Especially are they 


, 


odious when nations are involved. 
such and such a country is more like this country 
than it is like that country implies six different 
kinds of comparisons. Somewhere in the complex, 
National pride is likely to feel hurt. Now, to say 
that such and such and this country are much alike 
is unlikely to hurt either one’s pride. In fact both 
may be equally proud of the comparison. And the 
“third nation” has been omitted from the equation 


To say that 


entirely. 
Obligation—Not Compulsion 


ROM time to time we hear of the compulsory 

attendance rule in Rotary. There isn’t any 
such thing. No Rotarian is compelled to attend 
meetings of his club. He has obligated himself 
to do so. Therefore, he is obliged to do so. And, 
if he doesn’t do so, he is liable to lose his member- 
ship. No one is forced to a Rotary club meeting 
at the point of the bayonet or dragged there with 
a rope. No one is compelled to attend. Everyone 
is impelled to attend by the obligation which he 
has voluntarily taken as well as by his interest in 
Rotary. There is no law requiring attendance. 
Members voluntarily and mutually agree to meet 
together every week. There is a law that elimin- 
ates from membership the man who does not fulfil 
his obligation, does not keep his promise to his 
fellow-members. Rotarians should cease using the 
phrase “compulsory attendance” and _ substitute 
for it regular attendance, faithful attendance, or 
some such phrase which will convey the correct 
idea. 


The Syncopation of Synonyms 


OME of us are devotees to the cross-word puz- 
zle. We work by the hour in composing a 
jazzy arrangement of synonyms for strange words 
and phrases, and some not so strange. You under- 
stand, of course, that we would not spend our time 
on this syncopation of synonyms if we were ™ 
thereby enriching our vocabulary. Certainly not 
Perhaps it is true that no man is so lost that h 
has not some excuse at least for his pet vice. 
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{ Sixth Object Experiment 
the President, ROTARY INTERNA- 
rIONAL: 
CONVICTION has been growing 
stronger upon me constantly that 
tary could be organized much more 
finitely for promoting our Sixth ob- 
ect, good will, understanding, and in- 
ternational peace. 

A dozen or a hundred organizations 
are stressing the idea of better inter- 
national relations today, but none of 
them is in the strategic position of 
Rotary. We hold the very source of 
war and of peace in our membership 
of business and professional men. The 
vars of the past were fought at the 
instigation of diplomats or political 
lictators. The wars of the future will 
be fought for economic reasons, and 
they can be fought only with the con- 
sent and co-operation of business men, 
for war is now so largely a matter of 


money, or the supplies which only 
money can_ provide. These peace 


movements are so often led by idealists 
and reach chiefly theorists and suggest 
impractical methods. They are accom- 
plishing a great deal today in rousing 
sentiment against war, but Rotary is in 
a position to do even more positive 
things. 

For example, here in my little city 
of Whittier, California, 250 business 
men are meeting weekly in Rotary and 
similar clubs. Suppose that to them 
can be pointed out occasionally the 
jingoism and yellow journalism that 
are so often the cause of international 
ill feeling, methods of supporting our 
governments in movements for better 
relations with other nations, the good 
qualities of other peoples. The most 
influential forces of Whittier will then 
be pointed toward better understanding 
and good will. Suppose that movement 
multiplied by every city in the United 
States—a hasty and inexcusable war 
will be hard to promote. 


Now Rotary has taken a high posi- 
tion in our sixth object, but it seems to 
me that we are not working at it as 
positively as we might. I have not 
heard a single strong discussion of in- 
ternational relations or an attempt to 
promote fuller understanding of other 
races or nations at a Rotary meeting. 
I do not mean that this has never been 


done, but that it is so rare that I have 
not heard it. And we are in the most 
influential position for advancing this 
greatest of all movements among men. 

I am trying a plan as an experiment 
in our club. As the newly elected pres- 
ident I have recommended a committee 
upon international relations, the duty 
of which will be to inform us upon sub- 
jects which may involve world entan- 
glement, to cultivate a fuller knowledge 
of other peoples, and to rouse us to the 
support of every plan which will pro- 
mote better relations. Our club has en- 
dorsed the plan and we are working-at 
it. A Past Governor and the incoming 
one to whom I have submitted the idea 
have endorsed it heartily. 

It may be presumptuous of me to 
submit this, but it has grown upon me 
until I have dared to hope that such 
a plan might be adapted and encour- 
aged by Rotary International. Of 
course the committee on education 
might emphasize this object, but if the 
International organization had a com- 
mittee and would recommend one for 
every club it would lay an emphasis 
upon this cause of peace which would 
do more than any other single force 
for banishing war. If Rotary will 
adopt some more positive means of 
stressing this object to which we have 
long been committed it will soon be 
adopted by similar clubs and we will 
then reach with a definite plan the 
forces which determine the future rela- 
tions of our country and so of the 
world. 

Do not think that I am a faddist, a 
pacifist-at-any-price. I served my coun- 
try to the best of my ability in the 
world war. When wrong is armed and 
driving to its goal only force can stop 
it. But between and before passions 
have stirred men to action much can 
be done to forestall trouble. That is 
my creed. My own club, and many 
others as well, at the recent Second 
District Conference before which I 
spoke, have not thought me an extrem- 
ist. I am saying this only because I 
believe so fully in the great power of 
Rotary and am hoping that some way 
may be found to harness it even more 
effectively for this object which seems 
to me most important of all. 


HERBERT E. HARRIS, 
President, Rotary Club of Whittier, Calif. 





omen and Rotary 


Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 
HAVE read with much interest the 
letters and articles about “Women 
and Rotary” in recent issues of THE 


ROTARIAN. They were especially inter 
esting to me because I have just com 
pleted a term as president of the Ro 
tana Club of Butte, an organization of 
business and professional women which 
is modeled on the lines of Rotary, with 
similar objects and ideals, and which, 
from its inception, has received great 
inspiration from Rotary and much en 
couragement from the Rotary Club of 
our city. At the time of our organiza 
tion it was our wish to be affiliated in 
some way with the Rotary organiza 
tion, but found to be 
impossible we ahead 
ized a classification club solely for wom 
en, calling it the Rotana Club. We 
were fortunate in having the friendly 
counse! and encouragement of Rotarian 
Tom J. Davis, Vice 
of International Rotary, and to him, 
Rotar 


when we this 


went and organ 


your President 
as well as to other prominent 
ians, the young women who conceived 
the idea of a “woman’s Rotary Club” 
for Butte owe much. While we 
disappointed at the time at not being 
admitted to all the good things of 
Rotary, including the prestige of 

name, we now feel—or I at least feel 
that the attitude Rotary takes regard 

ing women in Rotary is the correct one. 
Although most of us are business and 
professional women—we include voca 
tions in our classifications and in that 
way make a place for “mothers,” 
“housewives,” etc., in our club—we still 
have the woman’s point of view, and 
we find that certain activities which 
make a special appeal to us are over 
looked by the men’s clubs; and no doubt 
there are many things which seem im 
portant to them of which we do not 
grasp the full significance or im 
portance. 

But we do believe we have grasped 
their ideal of “Service,” and we feel 
that we have made a good “first step” 
toward realizing that ideal in our club 
life. We have not tried to do spectacu- 
lar things, but have preferred the 
smaller tasks which we felt we could 
do well, leaving the larger ones to a 
later date. We do not claim that our 


were 


if 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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/ ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and mak: 
self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend . 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the Vi 
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This picture was taken at the inaugural meeting in June of the Rotary Club of Lucerne, Switzerland. 


In the front row, third from 


left, is Dr. Wettstein, president Zurich Rotary; next in order are, H. Reinhard, president and Dr. Heller, secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Lucerne, and Fred Warren Teele, Special Commissioner. At the extreme right is Victor Wiedman-Hauser, sergeant-at-arms 


of the new club. 


Rotary Flag 

{ecompanies Explorer 

Boston, MAss.—Captain “Don” Mac- 
Millan, who is an honorary member of 
Portland (Maine) Rotary, has prom- 
ised to leave a Rotary flag at the most 
northerly point reached on his present 
Arctic trip. This flag which he carries 
in a metal cylinder for deposit, and 
another one which can be hoisted, were 
presented to him by Boston Rotary. 
The Cleveland convention sent Captain 
MacMillan a telegram wishing him a 
successful journey. 


Fifty Children Enter 

Seed Growing Competition 
VicTor1IA, B. C.—Some years ago the 

local Rotary club 1. tituted on a small 

school children’s con- 


scale an annual 


test in seed growing and the prepara- 
tion of diaries and essays in connec- 
tion therewith. Steady efforts by the 
committee in charge have raised the 
number of entries until this year there 
are fifty children engaging in the con- 
test which is not a specially easy one. 


Young Club Promotes 
Ambitious Affair 

Woopstock, ONT.—A great Victoria 
Day celebration and sports program 
was organized under the auspices of 
Woodstock Rotary for the benefit of the 
crippled children of Oxford County. 
Special window displays, a parade of 
more than a hundred floats, and a “but- 
ton campaign” were some of the fea- 
tures. Military maneuvers, music by 
the bands of the 91st Highlanders and 


In the second row are: A. S. Hanmer, British vice-consul and vice-president of Lucerne Rotary (third from left): 
J. Zust, assistant secretary (fifth from left); and next to him is Franz Koch, the treasurer. 


the Oxford Rifles, dancing, and athletic 
events all brought crowds to the gates 
and cash to the cause. The Woodstock 
club is not yet a year old and its first 
big venture was well supported by the 
10,000 citizens. 


Club Aids in 
Child Health Program 

LAWRENCE, MAss.—lInfantile paraly- 
sis, which has claimed more than 4,000 
victims in this State since 1916, is re- 
ceiving careful study from a special 
Harvard commission, organized after 
the epidemic of 1916. Some two years 
later the Rotarians of Lawrence and 
other interested citizens asked to b 
allowed to contribute to the expense 0 
the annual local clinic and the cost o 
providing special appliances for som 
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get 2,700 patients. The commis- 
surgeon holds local treatment 
in some fifteen Massachusetts 
ynce or twice a year, and clinics 
i three times a week at the Chil- 
Hospital in Boston. Research 
s also being carried on, and the 
ssion hope to work out plans for 
iting future epidemics as well as 
e best after-care of patients—an 
unu ually complicated problem in this 





c. 
Eleven Men 
On the Cheater’s Chest 
GALESBURG, ILL.—A somewhat dif- 
ferent program was furnished at a 


recent meeting of Galesburg Rotary 
when eleven members were each asked 
to give a two-minute talk on one sec- 
tion of the Code of Ethics. Not only 
did this scheme bring before the club 
members who do not often speak in 
meetings, but the different ideas pre- 
sented proved very valuable to the club 
as a whole. The full Code was also 
printed in the program for the day, and 
the club hope to follow up this plan 
until every member can talk on at least 
one section of the Code. 


THE ROTARIAN 
Current Issues 
Basis of Quiz 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—One feature of the 
observance of Boys’ Week by the local 
Rotary club was a quiz on live topics 
and useful subjects in which the Ro- 
tarians competed with their Boy Scout 
guests. After the Rotarian had done 
his best or worst with the subject un- 
der discussion a Scout would be called 
Several very creditable perform- 


on. 
ances were given on both sides and a 
very interesting program was the 
result. 


Wonder How They 
Keep Him in Stockings? 

RACINE, Wis.—Charles Resan, a 13- 
year-old student in junior high school, 
was formally declared the best marble 
shooter in Racine after a contest in 
which he defeated all comers from 15 
schools. Charles won the big cup 
awarded by the local Rotary club 
under whose auspices the contest was 
staged, and he with other leading con- 
testants went to Milwaukee to enter the 
state contest at Red Arrow park. Win- 
ners in this state contest represented 
Wisconsin at the national marble-shoot- 


“- 
~t 


ing contest held in Atlantic City 


Charles played five straight games 


without a chance to rest his knuckles 


Club Registers Appreciation 
By Promoting Concert 


WATERTOWN, S. D.—When the Ger 
hard sisters left for the Chicago 
Musical College they had a check for 
$1,641. For the past year Ramona 


Gerhard has played the piano at prac 
tically every meeting of Watertown Ro 
tary, and often her sister Geraldine a 


companied her on the violin. The girl 
always refused to take anything fo. 
their services, so some Rotarians who 
learned of their plans for futhe 


musical training promoted an “appre 


ciation concert” at which the young 
ladies took a leading part. All acces 
sories were donated by Watertown 
people—and the check represented the 
entire receipts. 
A Menu for the 
League of Nations! 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. When the 


chef at the St. Anthony hotel was given 
carte blanche to arrange the menu fo1 
a Rotary luncheon he decided to make 
it a truly international meal. Accord 
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Delegates to the Cleveland convention will remember Secretary K obayashi of Nagoya. 


are awaiting with much interest to hear his account of his trip to Cleveland. 


The 


These members of the newest club in Japan 


inaugural meeting of. .iagoya Rotary was 


attended by delegations from Tokyo and Osaka; by Special Commissioner Yoneyama; and by the Governor of the Province. 
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The Rotarians of Hamilton, Bermuda, smile for the cameraman. 
Gibbons, director. 
(sixth from left); and seated to the left of the latter is C. S. Bell, treasurer. 

one on the Island, and entertains many visitors from the United States and Canada. 


from the left is E. G. 


and third 
Watlington. 


the Rotarians enjoyed the follow- 
pecial Rotary 
soup, 


rellenos, 


ingly 
ing items all served on 
emblem plates: Russian borshtch 


Lone Star relishes, chilies 
of Texas tenderloin, chop suey 


Parme- 


nolettes 
Wam 


san, 


long, spaghetti Caruso 


Hawaiian salad with Poincare 


dressing, Rotary wheel ice cream, petit 


fours and Java coffee. 


On the Trail 
With the Scouts 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—While full 
details of the results of the recent 
Scout Appeal are not yet at hand, early 
reports show that more than $30,000 


has been raised in the campaigns held 
Australian cities. All 
functions 


in various sorts 


of competitions and special 


were promoted to help the cause and 


Australian Rotarians took a prominent 
part in the drive. 

{nother Case of 
“We Are Seven” 

DETROIT, MICH. New attendance 
records were established for Detroit 


Rotary during the past year. The sec- 
retary’s report showed that 65 mem- 
bers did not miss a meeting during the 


year, and seven have made perfect at- 
years. The 
record of 


tendance for five or more 


men and their 


high 
consecutive meetings are: 


seven 


Gunnar Wikander 594 
Tom Henry 543 
Elton Haseall 428 


5 an 





Jack Stephens 383 
Roy Helferich 323 
Lee Carney 317 
Herb Murray 269 


Fourteen members have perfect at- 
tendance for three years, twenty-two 
members for two years, twenty- 
two for one year. 


and 


Many Organizations Enlisted 
For Boys’ Week 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Under 
auspices of the local Rotary club, Boys’ 
Week was developed into a real com- 
munity affair. Each day during the 
week a different service or- 
ganization was in charge of the pro- 
gram, and there were several demon- 
strations calculated to impress the citi- 
zenry with the importance of training 
youth—and not the least successful of 
these public appearances was a_boy- 
and-dog parade, big enough to halt 
traffic. As a result boys work in Chat- 
tanooga has received a fresh impetus 
which will have important results in 
community affairs. 


The Ladder That 
Came in Handy 

HAVANA, CuBA.—While thirteen Ro- 
tarians from the “SS. Montroyal” were 
cruising in the West Indies, some of 
them had an interesting—and rather 
exciting—experience at a meeting of 
Havana Rotary. The meeting was held 
in the roof garden of the Plaza Hotel 


the 


civic or 


In the second row are S. S. Spurling, vice- president (fourth from left 





At the left, front row, is J. J. Outerbridge, honorary secretary 
H 


The Hamilton club is the on! 


and while a flashlight picture 
being taken some of the 
were ignited by the exploding ma, 
nesium powder.. A panic was avi 
by the prompt arrival of the fir 
partment anda new extension lad 


decorat 


recently presented to the department 


by the Havana Rotarians cam 


handy. 


Vew Club Makes 
Flying Start 

SIMCOE, ONT.—The local Rotary clu 
was organized on May 5th, and on Ma 
18th the club undertook to raise $6,(0) 
for the completion of a sunroom 
the installation’ of an elevator in 
new county hospital. By 
$5,500 was subscribed by Simcoe 
zens at the solicitation of Rotaria: 
and the balance has since been assu" 
The Simcoe club has 21 members. 


British Club Finds Good 
Subject for Debate 

GUILDFORD (SURREY) ENGLAND. 
Rotary Club debated the following 
ject—“That in the opinion of this n 
ing the presidency of the Guilford 
tary Club should be restricted toa 
months’ tenure, unless special co 
tions should warrant an extension 
pressed by a majority vote of the n 
bers. 

President Albert Hickling was “tf 
and brought forward the follow 
reasons. 


May 2l\st 


X 
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1925 


he said, demanded the ut 


an can give and did the club 
were achieving that when 


\ 


lent was called upon to pre 
than 70 meeting 
Only the best 


for Rotary, and in his experi 


no fewer 
ar of office? 
never knew a single president 
ough to the last with the same 
sm as he began. The 
much for the average man. If 


strain 


was to progress you must have 
cent energy. 

President Cecil Hart, in oppos 
motion, pointed out in the first 
the 
was 


nstitutional difficulties in 
If President Albert’s 
the presidency would be in a 
nt state of We were not all 
the get 
ath. The presidency should be 


nature of a competitive post, and 


idea 
flux. 


ters and club would out 


1. freehold to be won by waiting. 
“Let well jolly well alone,” concluded 
r peaker. 

In open discussion (two minutes be 
the 


n found no favor with the club, and 


allowed each speaker) resolu 


unanimously lost on being put to 
( ote. 


This stunt would stir up discussion 


1 


ng tne 


y Club. 


members in almost any Ro- 
It suggests others such as 
e proposal to throw away the Code 
Ethics as too “‘high-brow” for prac- 
tical business men. A home talent de- 
bate in which all the members or many 
them are drawn in by skillful lead 


ers invariably makes a hit. 


For two years 


there only 
one Rotary Club 
But in 


February, 1924, a 


was 
in Brazil. 
was is- 


charter 
sued and = Sao 
Paulo Rotary be- 
gan its career 
with sixteen 
members, a 
whom 

this 
These 

Ro- 
would 
have to travel 308 


rail to 


dozen of 
appear in 
picture. 

Sao Paulo 


tarians 


miles by 
visit the 
club at 


nearest 
Rio de 


Janeiro. 
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Lint From the Rotary Looms 


DOVER, N. J Raymond F. (Pete) 
Woodhull, president of Deve Rotary, 

as elected president of tl Motion 
Picture Theater O America at 
1 recent cor or ) i rea Za 
tion 

TACOMA, WASH Everybody Sing’ 
Lyon 3 nom many Rota il vill € 
member as a convention song leader, 
Vas presented some testi- 


monial signed by eight past presidents 

of Tacoma Rotary when he left this 

city to take position in Pasadena. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS.—Down in the 


lower Rio. Grande Valley lies Hidalg 


County, which claims the honor of hav 





ing - more. Rotary club than any 
county in the United States Nine 
of the sixteen towns in the valley have 
Rotary clubs, and in each cass head 
of the public schools is a member, as 
are several olf el 1 on the boards 
of education of the respective town 
Consequently, the: i. keen interest 
in education among l tot ry clubs 
of the valley id an excellent attend 
ance record. KO) om time one of 
these nine to ’O mall 
est town in the th a Rotary 
club, and recently anoth valley town, 
Mission, l tne Inst ( 1) club 
to furnish a District Governo 
OKMULGEE, OKLA during May the 
Rotary club held the first 100 p cent 
meeting in the nine years of exist 
ence. The se\ oO a lad 
tried it several time veTore Dut neve} 


3 
succeeded 


> 
‘ 
STOCKTON, CAI Lue £ 

effo oT ne Ro iry it 
vote or i iD ond j oO ~/ 
100) » § e Stock Ll ae ) ite 
boi iS passed by 11,288 to 937. l 
project mean evelopment oO 
Stockton aterway ufficier oa 


commodate YU per cent of the tonnags 


now entering San Francisco bay, and 
is estimated that by 1940 this | mea 


an annual saving of $2,000,000 


portation charges 


NEW 


comes 


BRUNSWICK, N. J. Ar 
William H. 
New 


no has ted more 


Mansfield, a cnarte 
Brunswick Rota Vy; 
American 
home town 
the record fo) Ne 


ago he ent na 


the Pacific 


member of 
» + 
Rotat \ 


mem 


clubs than any of his 


have 


bers, and may 


Jersey. Some tim 


four months’ trip to 


but made up his attendance every week 


but one, hen he was aboard 
In the past year he visited more tl 
twenty-five club 

BURLINGTON, V1 In the combine 
yuting oO the Rota y ul Exchange 
clubs Rotary or the Poll ) Da 
ind Darnya golf matche lost the 
tenn! tle I ling ng ef r 
eating an incing 

WICHITA, KANSAS.—This club has d 
vided it nembership into convenient 
group ( ¢ tudy of other countri« 
in nic Rotary i establ ed Ka 
group ll give a report so that all 
members | have the benefit o é 
knowle lp. icquired 
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This is a view of the 
inaugural luncheon 
of the Rotary Club 
Italy. 
The seventeen char- 


of Leghorn, 
ter members _ re- 
ceived congratula- 
tions from the dip- 
lomatic, military, na- 
val and civil officials 
present, as well as 
from the members 
of the Rotary clubs 
at Milan, Genoa and 
After the 
luncheon the party 
enjoyed an automo- 
bile trip through the 


Turin. 


picturesque country 


around Leghorn. 


Utica, N. Y.—The meeting of Utica 
Rotary on July 3rd was marked by the 
impersonations of John Bull and Uncle 
Sam given by two members whose talks 
with some real histor- 
Other features of the 


combined humor 
ical information. 
meeting added to the anniversary at- 
mosphere. 

Orlando 
good 


The 


made a 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Rotarians might have 
run for the attendance trophy at Cleve- 
land if they had turned in their score. 
But at any rate they have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their club was 
represented at every phase of the con- 
breakfasts, special 


vention, including 
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and group assemblies. Results are al- 
ready apparent and the club will try 
for the Eustis trophy at Denver. 

MorRISTOWN, N. J.—White mist 
drifted over Schooley’s mountain and 
through the still, damp woods echoed 
the voice of a Morristown minister say- 
ing: “The Y. M. C. A. accepts from 
the Rotary Club the administration of 
the Morristown Camp as a trust for the 
boys and girls of this community.” 
Thus the younger generation was for- 
mally given possession of a $5,500 
camp and proceeded to celebrate the 
event by a ball game, boys vs. Rotar- 
ians, 

















l 











When Hugo Prager retired from the presidency of Zurich Rotary he presented this 
bronze statue to the club. In expressing the appreciation of the members Dr. Achard 


chairman, said: 
ideal. 


“The work speaks for itself. 
In all future meetings it shall stand before us as a symbol.” 


It confirms faith in the high Rotary 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Four thou 
citizens paraded, ten thousand wat 
Floats, groups in costumes of 
lands, passed by; bands blared 
hundred and fifty newly made citiz 
of the republic received diplomas, 
speeches by the mayor, the supe 
tendent of schools, the Governor, 
Secretary of Labor. Brooklyn was ol 


serving Citizens’ Day with 
launched by the Y. M. C. A., prog 
promoted by Rotarians. As one 


announced, “a warm welcome in Am 
ica for all who are industrious a 
abiding.” 

BRENHAM, TEXAS.—The first 
Rotary edition of the Brenham Daily 
Banner-Press ran 24 pages instead 
the usual 6 and was full of informatio! 
concerning local and_ internationa 
Rotary. 

KETCHIKAN, ALASKA.—The recent 
organized Rotary Club at Ketc 
has the triple distinction of being ‘ 
No. 2000, of being the most north: 
club in Rotary and the most west: 
club in North America. 

MAYFIELD, KENTUCKY.—One of ¢ 
days the entire reportorial and edit 
ial force of the Mayfield “Messeng: 
will get an extra holiday. On that a) 
the local Rotarians will get their c 
ter—and the event will be duly cel 
brated by a special edition of the 
senger. The only limitation place 
the fifteen charter members is 
nothing but illness or absence from 
city excuses them from their jou 
istic task. 
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Convention Resolutions Adopted 


| “petition” requires amplifica- 


tion | explanation; 

iy |s ResotveD by Rotary Interna- 
tione! assembled in its Sixteenth An- 
nual Convention that Article X of the 
2v-Laws of Rotary International is 


amended by striking out Section 
1 and substituting therefor a new sec- 
read as appended below; also 
by striking out the words “petition” 
and “petitions” wherever they apppear 
‘tions 2, 3 and 4 and substituting 


in : 

therefor, in each case respectively, the 
words “application” and “applica- 
tions’; and also by striking out Section 


§. and substituting therefor a new sec- 
tion to read as appended below; said 
Article X, as amended, to read as fol- 
lows: 
ARTICLE X 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


Section 1. Establishment of National or Ter- 
t i Units. Powers to function in an ad- 
ministrative capacity, as provided in Sub-Sec- 
tion (a) in Section 1 of Article VIII of the 





ution may be delegated by Rotary Inter- 
il to any group comprising all the mem- 


Lo 





nat 

ber clubs in one or more nations. An application 
to have such administrative powers delegated 
shall be made to Rotary International in the 
manner provided in this Article of these By- 
Laws. The proposed Constitution and By-Laws 
f such a contemplated unit, which must ac- 


conform to the 
Constitution and 
Said appli- 
and by- 


pany the application, shall 
pirit and provisions of the 
By-Laws of Rotary International. 
ation and accompanying constitution 
aws shall bé submitted to the annual Interna- 
tional Convention as hereinafter provided. The 
Convention may, by a majority vote of the 
credited delegates at such convention, grant 
application and approve the accompanying 
and by-laws with or without 
Thereupon the national or terri- 
shall forthwith be organized and 
shall operate as an administrative unit of Ro- 
tary International, in the manner provided in 
ts constitution and by-laws as approved by said 
International Convention. All changes in its 
Constitution thereafter must be proposed by said 
administrative unit, either by action of its 
Board of Directors or of the delegates of its 
clubs in annual or special conference assembled, 
and to become effective, must be approved with 
or without amendments, by an International 
Convention. Such changes shall be submitted by 
said unit to the Board of Directors of Rotary 
International for presentation to the next avail- 
able Annual Convention; provided that no pro- 
posed amendment shall be acted upon at any 
convention unless a copy of such proposed 
umendment shall have been delivered to the 
Secretary of Ro‘siry International at least fifteen 
15) days before the opening of the convention. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Rotary 
International forthwith to cause a copy of such 
proposed amendment to be mailed to the Board 
of Directors of Rotary International. Subse- 
juent to the organization of a national or ter- 
itorial unit and the approval of its Constitu- 
on and By-Laws by an International Conven- 
n, changes in its By-Laws not inconsistent 
with its Constitution or the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Rotary Internationa! may be made 
by said unit. 


nstitution 
mendments., 
torial unit 





Section 2. Procedure. Any national or terri- 
torial group desiring to submit an application 
and proposed constitution and by-laws as pro- 
vided in Section 1 of this Article shall file the 
same with the Secretary of Rotary International. 
Said application must be signed by the Presi- 
dents of not less than twenty-five of the member 
clubs _in such group. The signature of each 
such President must be authorized by a major- 
a7 vate of the entire active membership of his 
club, 


Within twenty (20) days after the receipt 
and filing of such application and proposed 
constitution and by-laws, the Secretary of Ro- 
tary International shall mail to the Secretary of 
each club in such group a ballot form upon 
which each of the clubs in said group may vote 
for or against the presentation of such applica- 
tion to the International Convention. Said ballot 
shall be accompanied by a copy of the applica- 
tion and proposed constitution and by-laws. The 
ballots must be returned to the Secretary of 
Rotary International within three months after 
he mails them to the various club secretaries. 
lo be valid, a ballot must show that a majority 
vote of the entire active membership of the 
club authorized it to be cast. Upon receipt by 
the Secretary of Rotary International of valid 
ballots in favor of the presentation of said ap- 
plication from three-quarters of the clubs in 


(Continued from page 26.) 


said national or territorial group, the applica- 
tion shall be deemed the application of said 
group. 

The Secretary of Rotary International shall 
then present the application and the accom- 
panying constitution and by-laws to the Board 
of Directors. He shall forthwith mail a notice 
to the Secretary of each member club of 
Rotary International of intention to present 


said application, constitution and by-laws to the 


next subsequent annual International Conven- 
tion held not less than sixty (60) days after 
the mailing of said notice. Such subsequent 
International Convention may by majority vote 
of the accredited delegates at such convention 
grant the application and establish said na- 
tional or territorial unit in accordance with the 


provisions of its constitution and by-laws, with 
or without amendments. 

It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors 
to examine all such applications and 
constitution and and to present the 
same and to report thereon to the International 
Convention which receives said application. 


proposed 


by-laws 


Section 3. Executive Committee. Powers to 
function in an administrative capacity as pro- 
vided in Sub-Section (b), Section 1 of Artick 


VIII of the Constitution may be delegated to 
any group comprising all the member clubs in 
one or more nations in the same manner and 


under the same rules as set forth in Sections 1 
and 2 of this Article, with the following excep- 
tions and additions: The application must be 
accompanied by a set of proposed rules for ad- 


ministration instead of a constitution and by- 


laws; these shall be subject to the same exam- 
ination and approval as is provided for a pro- 
posed constitution and by-laws. The prelim- 
inary application must be signed by not less 
than twelve Club Presidents instead of twenty- 
five. 


Section 4. Advisory Committee. Authority to 
have an Advisory Committee or other agency as 
provided in Sub-Section (c) of Section 1 of 
Article VIII of the Constitution, may be 
granted to any group comprising all the mem- 
ber clubs in one or more nations. The appli- 
cation to have such authority shall be made to 
Rotary International in the manner provided in 
this Article of the By-Laws. Said application 
shall be investigated by the Board of Directors 


and referred by it to the annual International 
Convention with the recommendations of the 
Board thereon. The same method shall be pur- 


sued in connection with the presentation of an 
application for permission to have an advisory 
committee or other agency as in the case of 
national or territorial groups desiring to func- 


tion in an administrative capacity, except that 
the preliminary application shall be signed by 
the Presidents of not less than ten member 


clubs in such national or territorial group, and 
be accompanied by proposed rules defining the 


authority sought instead of a proposed consti- 
tution and by-laws 
Section 5. District Administration. When 


any group of clubs is so located that it is im- 
possible for Rotary International to furnish 
equal service to that rendered the clubs in North 
America, the Board of Directors of Rotary In- 
ternational may establish district administration 
as provided for in Sub-Section (d) of Section 1 
of Article VIII of the Constitution, and the 
Board is empowered to determine and define 
the methods and manner of such administration 
and to change the same from time to time. 
Action shall not be taken by the Board under 
this Section unless and until seven of its mem- 
bers have voted in favor of such action. 
Section 6. Further Rules. The Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International are empowered 
to make such further rules to carry out the 
provisions of the foregoing Sections of this 
Article as may be necessary, but such rules shall 
not abridge the rights of clubs to make appii- 


cations, requests, petitions, or representations 
or otherwise to address themselves to Rotary 
International. 


Convention Outside of North 
America 
\ HEREAS, Rotary International 
has established many clubs outside 
of North America and there is a nat- 
ural and growing desire that a conven- 


tion of Rotary International should be 
held outside of North America, and 

WHEREAS, the holding of such a con 
vention would greatly assist in the 
further extension of Rotary, 

It Is RESOLVED by Rotary Interna 
tional, assembled in its Sixteenth An 
nual Convention, that a convention of 
Rotary International should be held 
outside of North America as soon as 
practicable. 

Continuity of Program 

WHEREAS, the Committees of Ro 

tary International appointed im 
mediately following each Rotary Con 
vention are required to develop and 
present programs for Rotary activities 
in accordance with their duties pre 
scribed in the By-Laws of Rotary In- 
ternational, and 

WHEREAS, there is necessarily an in 
terval of considerable length incident 
to the preparation of such programs 


during which the clubs mark time 
awaiting the announcement of the pro 
grams, and 

WHEREAS, the programs to be pro 
gressively effective should provide con 


tinuity of policy and activities, and 

WHEREAS, it is desirable that the ex 
perience of each year’s work and the 
knowledge thereby gained be reflected 
in the program of the ensuing year, 
now, therefore, 

It Is RESOLVED by Rotary Interna- 
tional assembled in its Sixteenth An 
nual Convention that the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International pre- 
sent a general program for the coming 
Rotary year based on the conclusions 
and recommendations of the retiring 
committees; and 

It Is FURTHER RESOLVED that this 
program be offered to the 1925 conven- 
tion of Rotary International for the 
approval of the delegates, which ap- 
proval shall fix and determine the pro- 
gram for the succeeding year and at 
each succeeding convention the Board 
of Directors of Rotary International 
shall offer for the approval of the del- 
egates the program for the ensuing 
year. 


Three Directors From Outside 
United States. Canada, New- 
foundland, Great Britain 


and Ireland 
HEREAS the Constitution of Ro- 
tary International as adopted in 
1922 provides for one director of Ro- 
tary International to be elected from 
the membership of a club not located 
in the above mentioned countries, and 
WHEREAS, the extension and growth 
of Rotary since 1922 has brought into 
the membership of Rotary Interna- 
tional a great many additional clubs in 
countries where clubs were located in 
1922 and also in countries where there 
were no clubs at that time, and 
WHEREAS, it is fitting and proper 
that the Board of Directors of Rotary 
International should be more truly in- 
ternational in its composition, 
It Is ResoLveD by Rotary Interna- 
tional, assembled in its Sixteenth An- 
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nual Convention, that the 1925-1926 
joard of Directors is requested to con- 
sider and, if deemed advisable to offer 
to the 1926 Convention of Rotary In- 
ternational a ——- to amend Sec- 
tion 1 of Article V of the Constitution 
of Rotary International by striking out 
the first’ sentence of said section and 
inserting in place of it the following 
sentence: “The governing administra- 
tive body of Rotary International shall 
be a Board of Directors consisting of 
twelve (12) members, eleven (11) of 
whom shall be elected annually.” And 
by striking out the last sentence of said 
section and inserting in place of it the 
following sentence: “The nine (9) fore- 
going directors shall forthwith elect 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth direct- 
ors from the membership of clubs not 
located in any geographical group here- 
inbefore mentioned in this section.” 


Resolution Combining Previous 


ene 
WHE RE 
a 


, Rotary International as 
‘today, is the result of 
twenty years’ experience, growth, de- 
velopment and progress, beginning with 
the one club in 1905, increasing in 
number and then becoming a national 
association, afterward becoming an in- 
ternational association, and finally at- 
taining its present status as Rotary 
International, completely encircling the 
world and embracing within its mem- 
bership men of many countries, lan- 
guages and customs; and 
WHEREAS, during the various stages 
of development and growth there have 
been passed 187 convention resolutions, 
interpreting and supplementing the 
fundamental laws incorporated in the 
Constitution and By-Laws; all of which 
resolutions are definitely recorded in 
the archives of Rotary; and 
WHEREAS, many of such resolutions 


were transitory in character, being 
complimentary or sympathetic; direc- 
tory, looking toward the accomplish- 


ment of some specific act; suggestive 
of the adoption or avoidance of certain 
practices, and many of such resolutions 
have been merged into subsequent reso- 
lutions or made part of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws; and others of trans- 
itory nature, expressive as they were 
of the ideals and aims of the great 
pioneers of Rotary, having completely 
served their purpose; and 

WHEREAS, certain of the resolutions 
are statements of well established Ro- 
tary policies, philosophy, platform, code 
of ethics, customs, precedents, name, 
emblem, colors, the observance of its 
Anniversary, the Rotary Club objec- 
tives, the precedents governing Rotary 
Club participation in community or in- 
ternational service, and attendance at 
club meetings and conventions. 


It Is RESOLVED by Rotary Interna- 
tional assembled in its Sixteenth An- 
nual Convention, that the following 
resolutions passed and action taken by 
previous international conventions and 
by the Board of Directors, are hereby 
declared to be at present in full force 
and effect, as interpreting and supple- 
menting the fundamental laws incorpo- 
rated in the Constitution and By-Laws 
of Rotary International, to-wit: 

Resolutions passed in 1911 and 1912, 
to Rotary platform. 

Resolution passed in 1912, 
and colors. 

Convention action taken in 1912 relating to 
membership representing individuals, not firms. 

Convention action taken in 1915 relating to 
code of ethics. 

Resolution passed in 1914 
flag. 


relating 


relating to emblem 


relating to Rotary 


be presented to our President; 
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Resolution passed in 1914 relating to visiting 
Rotarians pay for lunch. 

Resolution passed in 1914 relating to annual 
anniversary and date thereof. 

Resolution passed in 1915 relating to use of 
“Rotarian” by club publications. 

Resolution passed in 1917 relating to presen- 
tation of membership cards. 

Resolution passed in 1918 relating to emblem 
on business stationery. 

Resolution passed in 1918 relating to co-oper- 
clubs. 


name 


ation among 
Resolution 
of trophy. 
Resolution passed in 1919 relating to unau- 
thorized association of Rotary with other organ- 
izations. 
Resolution passed in 1919 relating to endorse- 
ment of ,projects and movements. 
1919 relating to firm 
organizations. 
relating to official 


passed in 1919 relating to award 


Resolution passed in 
memberships in similar 

Resoiution passed in 1921 
emblems. 

Resolution passed in 1922 relating to prohib- 
iting clubs from other clubs for 
financial assistance. 

Resolution passed in 1922 relating 
ance computation. 


calling on 
to attend- 


1922 


relating to defin- 


week.”’ 


Resolution passed in 
ing term “within same 

Resolution passed in 1922 relating 
children. 

Resolution passed in 1923 
as to Boys Work. 

Resolution passed in 1923 relating to restrict- 
ing use of emblems, etc. 


to crippled 


relating to policy 


1923 
contest. 
1923, being 
Louis Convention. 


Resolution passed in relating to true 


meaning of attendance 
Resolution 
No. 34 of St. 
Resolution passed in 1924 
lishing form of procedure on relie 
great disaster. 


passed in Resolution 
relating to estab- 
f in times of 


Board action in force for many years, provid- 
ing that it is contrary to the established policy 
of Rotary for any Rotary Club as a unit of 
Rotary International to become a member of any 
other organization than Rotary International ; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
the incoming Board of Directors of 
Rotary International is hereby directed 
to publish these resolutions as a state- 
ment of the policies, precedents and 
customs of Rotary. 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
all of the other 187 resolutions herein 
referred to are declared to have served 
their purpose and are no longer to be 
considered as having any control over 
the ofiicers or members of Rotary In- 
ternational; provided, however, that 
nothing herein shall be construed to 
affect, repeal or modify the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of Rotary Interna- 
tional or the Standard Club Constitu- 
tion, as adopted by the 13th Annual 
Convention and subsequently amended; 
the approval of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Rotary International, As- 
sociation for Great Britain and Ireland, 
by said convention and the authorities 
therein granted; and the resolution au- 
thorizing certain amendments to the in- 
corporation of Rotary International, 
also passed by said 13th Annual Con- 
vention. 


Thanks to President Hill 


HEREAS, Everett Hill has served 
Rotary International most capably 
and faithfully during his term as 
President, and 
WHEREAS, Rotary Clubs throughout 
the world have, upon the invitation of 
the Rotary Club of Sayre, Pennsyl- 
vania, forwarded individual contribu- 
tions to a fund with which to procure 
a token, representative of the wide- 
spread appreciation of Everett’s untir- 
ing service and have turned over this 
token to the Resolutions Committee to 
it is 


Augu }99- 


) 


RESOLVED, That the Comn 
sumes this pleasant duty, ar 
half of all Rotarians, offers 
lowing words of praise, ap) 
and good wishes: 

This parchment of sheep 
symbolizes Everett’s humility 
selfish labors in the advancen 
universal cause. 

The silver service is given 
ing token of his fellow Rota 
preciation of the distinguishe 
Everett has rendered during 
as President. 

The gift is accompanied with +, 
good wishes of more than one 
thousand Rotarians for Everett 
lovely helpmate, Marguerite. 


Programs for Guidance of Commi). 
tees 


1 


HEREAS, pursuant to the ado 

tion of Resolution No. 15 enazet 
by the 1925 Rotary Convention, th 
1924-25 Board of Directors of Rotary 
International has presented t 
pended programs for the guidar 
the Committees of Rotary Inter 
al for the year 1925-26, now, therefore: 

IT Is RESOLVED, by Rotary Interna 
tional assembled in its Sixteenth A 
nual Convention, that the app 
programs for the year 1925-26 are her 
by approved and adopted. 

As the most important functio 
Rotary International is the educat 
of the individual Rotarian in the 
poses, objects, ideals and practices 
Rotary, the program for Rotary Edu 
tion is placed first on the list of ; 
grams. 


PROGRAM OF ROTARY 


1925-1926 


EDUCATION 


1. The continuance of the Standard Out 
of Rotary Education. 

2.The preparation of suggestive club 
grams to provide all Rotarians with inforn 
on and knowledge of Rotary as covered i: 
Standard Outline of Rotary Education. 

3. The giving of additional emphasis to R 
tary schools, Rotary forums and club « . 
as a means of acquainting Rotarians with th 
purposes and objects of Rotary and extend 
such knowledge to others than Rotarians 


PROGRAM OF BUSINESS METHODS FOR 


1925-1926 
1. The study and further definition of th 
expression “‘The Rotary Ideal of Service.” 
2. The continuance of the stimulation 


writing of Codes of Correct Business Pract 


3. The collection and dissemination of inf 
mation regarding desirable business and 
fessional practices. 

1. The 
activity 


5. The awakening of the interest of ¢ 
in the observance of correct business practi 


encouraging of craft 
by the individual Rotarian. 


organ 


PROGRAM Of BOYS WORK FOR 192 

1. The making by the clubs of a su 
boy life of their respective communities. 
2. The encouragement and assistance: 
isting boys work agencies. 

3. The promotion of the boys work act 
presented in the 1924 and 1925 program 

4. The awakening of interest of indi 
Rotarians in supervising spare time and 
aroun activities. 

The encouragement and _ promoti 

Boys” Week. 


CLASSIFICATIONS WORK 
FOR 1925-1926 
1. The completion of and necessary rev 


if any, of the Standard Outline of Classific: 
tions. 


2. The encouragement of the making of «! 
ification surveys and the establishment of 


PROGRAM OF 


of filled and unfilled classifications by all cubs 
3. The adoption by the clubs of the stan‘ard 


classification terms used in the Standard Ou‘ 
of Classifications. 























rship problems 


idea. 


membe 
the classification 
OF EXTENSION FOR 1925-19 


tive world-wide ext 


2nsion 


helpful supervision of newly 


OF THE 1926 CONVENTION 
n program to be based on ad- 
ul commiuttes p ns of the 





to and center! the Sixth 
y 
OF THE CANADIAN ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE, 1925-1926 
1 of the program of the past year 
activity. 
OF THE CONSTITUTION AND 


AWS 1925-1926 


COMMITTEE, 
problems which may be ref 


ommendation. 


New Sequence of Rotary Events 
y REAS, the Resolutions Commit- 
W recognizes the fact that the 
succession of events in the ad- 
ation of Rotary International, 
known as the “chronology of 
.”’ does not make for the greatest 

ncy, and 


‘ 


WHeREAS, various Rotary Clubs and 
ict Conferences have discussed and 
suggestions looking to improve- 

n the chronology of Rotary and 

e 1923 Rotary Convention adopted a 
ition calling upon the Board of 
tors to make a study of the ele- 

ts of the problem and recommend a 
ition, and both the 1923-24 and 
24-25 Boards of Directors have given 
tudy to the matter and have made 

‘ogress in the solution of it, and 

WHEREAS, the Resolutions Committee 
feels that the problem is one of such 
irgency that an immediate solution is 
most desirable and that it would give 
general satisfaction if the Resolutions 
Committee were to offer for the consid- 
eration of the Convention another res- 
olution on the subject, the following 
esolution is therefore offered: 

It Is ResoLveD by Rotary Interna- 
tional, assembled in its Sixteenth An- 
Convention, that the problem 
caused by the succession of events in 
Rotary International, commonly known 

s the “chronology of Rotary,” and in- 
cluding the date of the election and in- 
stallation of officers of Rotary Clubs, 
the date of the annual convention, the 
date of the International Council Meet- 
ing, the date of the district councils or 
meetings of club executives, the date of 
the meeting of club councils and the 
date of the district conferences is one 
f paramount and immediate impor- 
tance in the administration of Rotary 
International, and the incoming Board 
of Directors is directed to give special 
and immediate attention to the situa- 
tion and devise a plan for the improve- 
ment of the chronology of Rotary which 
may be offered for the consideration of 
the clubs at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and put into effect if possible dur- 
ng the coming year, and 
_It Is FurtHer Resotvep that the 
( onvention gives to the incoming Board 
‘f Directors any additional power and 
authority that it may require to inaug- 
urate such improved plan as may gen- 
erally meet with the approval of the 
clubs, with the understanding and ex- 
pectation that the plan, or some parts 
of it, may have to be finally authorized 
by amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Rotary International and 
to the Standard Club Constitution to 
de enacted by the 1926 Convention. 
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The Glacial Period 


A few hours before the convention’s 
adjournment President Everett said: 
“T feel this Hill slipping.” 

\ Canon Cracker 
Aside from ability as a leader 


in thought and action Canon Bill Elliott 


of Liverpool cracks many a clever joke. 
Some Playing 

A Cleveland paper remarked that the 

t the Burnside- 


way the orchestra a 
Klumph Pageant played the Star Span- 
gled Banner “brought the audience t 
its feet.” 


Perspicacity 


One of the delegates who wears his 
head billiard-ball style jumped into a 
chair in the Hotel Statler barber shop 
and in a large tone of voice said: 
“Gimme a hair cut.” A gent in the 


next chair, plainly intoxicated, took a 


slant at the Rotarian’s head and ex- 
claimed: “Excuse me, but what you 
need is a shine.” 
Questions of Geography 
First Floridan: “How are you?” 
Second Floridan: ‘“Tollable, thank 
you?” 


First Vermonter: “How be ye?” 

Second Vermonter: “Mout be better.” 
First Virginian: “How’dy do, Sir?” 
Second Virginian: “I ain’t much.” 


First Californian: “How’re you kid.” 


Second Californian: “100 per cent 
plus.” 

First Britisher: ‘“‘How’jo do, Old 
Top?” 

Second Britisher: “In the Pink, 


thanks.” 
Easy for Eph 
In the lobby of the Statler new Dis- 


trict Governor Sid Hardin of “Texas, 
Sah” whammed a new KKK whimsy 
as follows: “In a town in Texas a 


visitor asked a negro named Eph how 
was it he got along so well in a town 
that was so solidly Ku Klux Klan and 
Eph replied “Lawd ‘white folks’ I gits 
along with ’em fine; anything dem Ku 
Kluxers don’t like—I just nacherly 
hates.” 


RALPH 


Report of the 
Chuckle Committee 


BINGHAM. —“Bing™ 


Scandal 
Race in the 


Scotch 


International 
During the Chariot 
Klumph-Burnside Pageant a 
$10.00 
betting him that Rotary 
the 


delegate won from a Mexican 
delegate by 
would race—and 


Service win 


strange to say he did. 
Which Way Is UP? 


District Dinner Committeeman: 


“Harry, we need some talent for a 
District Dinner.” 
Harry Surefire Fish: ‘“So—how’d 


you like to have the Wichita quartette?” 
District 


“How 


Committeeman: 
there?” 


Dinner 
of them is 
Note 

My little playmate Raymond Hitch 
cock, the the 
Statler lobby about 


many 


Fashion 


comic, dropped into 


Monday and just 


“stopped the show.” He was quietly 
garbed in a blue coat and “pants,” 
white waistcoat, grey derby with a 
black band, pink shirt, yellow hair, 


purple tie, tan shoes and green socks. 
Some thought He 
spoke at the Thirty-fifth District Din 
hit. Ray 


he was a parson. 
ner and scored a whale of a 


is really a gifted talker. 
My Alibi 


I’d rather take my fountain pen 
And write this cheery junk. 
Than spend my time with solemn thing 
Or pessimistic bunk 
I’d rather make one chuckle chuck. 
I’d rather make one grin. 
I’d rather make one smile break out. 
On one old hard-boiled chin; 
I’d rather cause an honest laugh 
As I pass through the years. 
Than spill some piffle that would pump 
Ten million quarts of tears. 

At That 
close without all 


that the 


over by President Everett 


I cannot saying in 


seriousness a dinner such as 
one presided 
Hill participated in by the representa 
tives of twenty-four nations of the 


world did more to establish a 
accord between the peoples of the earth 
than any event that has ever been held 
since time was. It was the high spot 
of the Convention and nothing but the 
unconquerable spirit of Rotary 


such a gathering possible. 


SE 


finer 


made 








ONALD A. ADAMS, the new 
) president of Rotary  Interna- 

tional, is a New Englander who 
chanced to be born in the Mid-West 
—at Windsor, Wisconsin, to be exact. 
He is a graduate of Carleton Col- 
lege and the law of Yale, 
and since 1915 has been teaching busi- 
ness law at Yale; his daily business is 
accident and health insurance; also he 
has managed to acquire the secretary- 
ship of an automobile club; to be active 
in the political life of New Haven; to 
become director of various business en- 
terprises; and to do a good deal for 
fotary and the Chamber of Commerce. 
In 1910 he invited Miss Edith Marion 
Nichols to share his destiny, and now 
there are two children to cross-examine 
Don on his knowledge of the universe. 


school 


Arthur H. Sapp, who is now first 
vice-president of Rotary, is a native 
of Ravenna, Ohio. He took his A. B. 
at Ohio Wesleyan and spent some years 
in teaching before his graduation from 
the law school of Indiana University. 
Since he began practicing law at Hunt- 
ington, Indiana, he has thrice been 
elected as prosecuting attorney of the 
56th circuit; has held numerous respon- 
sible posts in educational and philan- 
thropic institutions; and has run the 
gamut of Rotary offices. While at Ohio 
Wesleyan he made a special study of 
his classmate, Clara Elizabeth Yingling, 
and is now doing post-graduate work 
in this course with the able help of 
a ten-year-old daughter. 


Hart I. Seely of Waverly, N. Y., was 
not elected second vice-president of Ro- 
tary because he manufactures gloves 
for working men—but because he can 
put a regular man’s grip into a glove. 
Furthermore, Hart is not unacquainted 
with work himself, for several years he 
has been club secretary and simultan- 
eously served Rotary International as 
district governor or committee man. 
He is a native of Spencer, N. Y., a 
graduate of Cornell, and an authority 
on boys work; but probably his three 
children do not immediately mention 
these facts to their friends, they start 
off with the proud announcement that 
daddy is chief of the fire department! 





Charles J. Burchell, K. C., of Hali- 
fax, N. S., occasionally abandons Black- 
stone in favor of black bass and leaves 
Coke for curling. He is also addicted 
to tennis, golf, skating, and other out- 
door sports. Sydney, Nova Scotia, is 


his birthplace and Dalhousie his uni- 
versity—where he obtained the B. A., 
M. A. and B. L. degrees ten years be- 
fore he was appointed King’s Counsel. 
He has been a Rotarian for twelve 
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Personality Sketches 


About the New Officers and 
Directors of Rotary 
International 


years, and since he was president of 
his club has served on various commit- 
tees including the Canadian Advisory 
Committee of 1920. His partner, J. 
Layton Ralston, together with Jim 
Davidson of Calgary, was appointed 
special commissioner to establish 
Rotary in Australia and New Zealand. 
Among the various interests of Carl 
Faust of Jackson, Mississippi, are Boy 
Scouts, hardwood, a bank, a girl’s 
school, and Rotary. He was first presi- 
dent of the Scout Council of his city, 
and last year was chairman of the 
regional Scout committee. After he 
left the Masonic College at Hartsville, 
Tennessee, he became a lumber buyer 
and at the age of twenty-six organized 
the firm of which he is now president. 
He is interested in at least one bank 
and is a trustee of Belhaven College. 
The versatility gained from these vari- 
ous occupations was welcome in Rotary 
and Carl held many important posts 
in the organization before the Cleve- 
land delegates elected him director. 


Perhaps if Oliver Wendell Holmes 
had ever met Dr. Harry S. Fish of 
Sayre, Pa., Holmes would never have 
said: “I firmly believe that if the 
whole materia medica could be sunk to 
the bottom of the sea, it would be all 
the better for mankind and all the worse 
for the fishes.”” Holmes was a humor- 
ist as well as a physician himself and 
might not have withstood the tempta- 
tion of a misplaced capital. But the 
crippled children who have benefited by 
the work of Dr. Fish, the graduates of 
the University of Pennsylvania; the of- 
ficers of the medical reserve corps; and 
the Rotarians who have watched and 
listened as Dr. Fish suavely proceeded 
to earn a place on their directorate 
know a good thing when they see it. 

When the schoolfellows of Arthur 
Frederick Graves rechristened him 
“Paul” they wrought a happy coinci- 
dence, since it happens that the apos- 
tolic Paul did not begin life with that 
name. Anyhow “Paul” Graves of 
Brighton he remains, and in Rotary his 
classification is “real estate.” Paul is a 
Fellow of various professional societies; 
a Freeman of London; secretary of vari- 
ous charitable and educational institu- 
tions; and one of the most successful 
organizers of Rotary clubs in R. I. B. I. 
He is further the “Bookworm” of the 
magazine “Rotary” and a_ co-opted 
member of the Library and Fine Arts 


Mugu. 


1995 


Committee of his town. He is 
of Tottenham but has lived in 
since he was eleven years of 
Everett W, Hill needs no ! 
tion to the majority of Rotaria I 
ing his year as International |} 
he travelled some 45,000 miles fo; 
express purpose of meeting as many 
his fellow-members as _possil)|e—ap) 
thereby set a new record. Everett ; 
a native of Kansas and a graduate 9; 
the University of Pennsylvania. Befoy, 
he became interested in ice manufa 
turing in Oklahoma City he spent son 
time in research work for the Stand. 
ard Oil Company. While he was goy. 
ernor of the old Seventeenth distri: 
he devoted just one day of the yea 
to his own business—which proves that 
he made a good job of organizing t 
company which he now heads. 


Harry H. Rogers hails from Missou 
—but he needs no one to show him how 
to work. He began teaching when he 
was only fifteen and continued for ter 
years, reading law at home meanwhil 
After being admitted to the Missouri 
bar he began to practice in Oklahoma 
and continued until 1920, when he mai 
his home in San Antonio, Texas. Here 
he acquired an interest in cotton mills, 
also in a railway, and is now serving 
on the directorate of many businesses 
The memories of his terms at Weav- 
bleau Christian College induced him t 
become a trustee of two or three edu- 
cational institutions, and he is also ace- 
tive in religious work. His recent elee- 
tion as a director of Rotary gives new 
scope for his talents. 





Concerning Director T. C. Thomsen 
we will tell you all we know now and 
look forward to sketching him in detail 
a little later. He is Managing Directo’ 
of “A/S Titan,” located in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. His classification is “crea! 
and oil separators”. We understan 
he has traveled much in Europe an 
America and is quite a linguist. One 
has but to meet him to realize that he 
is a Rotarian and an active one. He 
was President of the Copenhagen clu) 
last year. He resides in Hellerup, 
which we imagine is a suburb. 





One of the greatest exponents of the 
perforated rolls—he has a houseful of 
ammunition for his player-piano—s 
Rufus F. Chapin of Chicago, the orig- 
inal banker member of Rotary. Rufus 
has been treasurer of Rotary Inter 
national since 1912, and a member 0! 
the organization since 1905. He arrived 
in the banking business by way of 4 
stock-brokers’ office—and largely be- 
cause two boy chums were intere-te’ 
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and has since become an 







many large financial concerns. 
ese attainments, the fact that 
nd insists on remaining a 
has been widely advertised. 








( ey R. Perry is also a native Chi- 
and spent some years in the 
f the Chicago Public Library 
Chicago public schools, and did 
iper and magazine work for rec- 
During the Spanish-American 
ss served in Cuba with the U. S. 
\ eers, with the rank of first lieu- 
tenant. After the war he returned to 
and school work for a time 
en made some ventures in the 
ercial world. “Ches” joined the 
riginal Rotary club in January, 1908. | 
He was presiding officer of the first | 
Rotary convention of 1910. His secre- 
taryship dates from the close of that | 
nvention, and he is responsible for | 
e launching of THE ROTARIAN. 
—“A. M.” 





The Thrill of the For YouR CATALOG AND OTHER 
Convention ADVERTISING MATTER 


(Continued from page 11.) vd ‘Qour Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold’ 
nd they did not want to miss a min- SY BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 

















ute of that wonderful program put on aay HOUSER. PRES 
by Dr. Harry Fish of Sayre, Pa. > 4 ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
mad YY ‘ PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
Oh—How I Hate to Get Up rs 9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
Here ~ ; ew CHICAGO. ILL. 
Thursday morning we had a break- a ae 
ia fast at 7:30 for the editors of club | CONS Se) By Grey tooo ay Gass Bd 
. thiaad | f-) SI vary) DA ORAL) fa J = 
publications. I was at the Westlake Kor ew, ENA: Ds ROZTS oF LF) FT CIR 


Hotel, seven miles out. Can you im- 
agine what time I had to get up to 
get to the Statler by 7:30? That sure 
was the first time I ever saw the sun- 
rise as I was going out. When I have 
been coming in—well, that’s another 
story. 





© —- 


Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 


2100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS 


r000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Jimmie Wise a Stem Winder 

Allen D, Albert sounded some warn- | 
ings for Rotarians growing out of the 
immense size of our conventions and he 
was received warmly. Another man | 
who rang the bell was James Wise, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
Kansas—O, I beg pardon, it was Jimmy 
Me | Wise of the Topeka Rotary Club for 
One tl he said he hoped the Rotary boys would 
+ he |» never forget the “Jimmy” part as that 
He ' had warmed his heart. I wish there | 
: were time to bring you his really great 
a ' message. I wish it were possible by 
mere words to bring his inspiration 
here. If you do not read anything 
else in the Convention Proceedings read 
, this. He was so intensely human. This 
for instance: “There have been three 
periods in America. First the age of 
4 the passing of the Buffalo; second, the | 
ter- >» age of the passing of the Elk, and now 

of j we are in the age of the passing of the | 
ved (a 3uck.” 


msen 





Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 


newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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Round Table Gleanings | & Thousand Boys Prepared for College in 28 Years 
All Syx 


. y ylete ode ‘quipme d ts Moderate 
be- : The Round Table and Luncheon for REGISTERED PATENT AT (thn 1905 | we el ee nt . . 
te 4 CHARLES W LOVETT cu 80. NN MASS. | E. M. HARTMAN, Pd D., Principal : 

ec FRGe BOOKLET) Pennsylvania 
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Top o’ the morning!—that de. 
scribes Wildroot Quinine Hair 
Dress. It’s for the man who 
likes to start the day with zip 
and vim. It’sfortheman who 
wants his hair neatly combed 
without soaking his head in 
water or grease. 


Wildroot Quinine is clear an 

sparkling——a real, scalp stim- 

ulator. Try someat night when 
your poor old head is tight and 
tired. Watch your pep come 
back! Try just one of the gen- 
erous-sized bottles of this hair 
dress. You'll like it. 


WILDROOT COMPANY, INC 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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sk your LOCAL DRUGGIST for Wildroot Quinine 





RIAN, MICH. 
t-Shaw Miller Drug Co. 


ENTOWN, PA. 
bert F. Good 
3URY PARK, N. J 
J. Farley 
THENS, PA. 
rt E. Messner 
rLANTIC, IOWA 
mrad Pharmacy 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
Gardelle’s 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 
J. A. Hughes, Inc. 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 
Leadley Drug Co. 
BELLE PLAINE, IOWA 
A. F. Bender 
BELOIT, WIS. 
Wiesner’s Pharmacy 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
Chapple Drug Co. 
BLACKFOOT, IDAHO 
Dustin’s Pharmacy 
BUCKHANNON, W. VA. 
Talbott Drug Co. 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 
Sutter-Waldhoff Drug Co. 
CARNEGIE, PA, 
Garvey & Neeson 
CLEVELAND, TENN. 
Moore’s Drug Store 
CLINTON, IOWA 
Olin E. Hill 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 
Brady G. Williams 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
Church & Scott, Inc. 
CORONA, CAL. 
Corona Drug Co. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Merle G. Nye 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Carl E. Schlegel Drug Stores 
DERRY, PA. 
J. W. Freeman 
DURHAM, N. C. 
Rogers Drug Co. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
Robert C. Wood & Son 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
C. P. Quenther & Co. 


GLENDALE, ARIZ. 
Wood’s Phar. Inc. 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
F. C. Viele & Sons, Inc. 


GREENSBORO, N. C 
Stratford-Weatherly Drug Co 


HARRISBURG, PA 
Wilbur B. Goodyear 


HUDSON, N. Y. 
Wardle Brothers 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
Ben Lee Young 


HURON, S. DAK. 
Longstaff Drug Co. 


JONESBORO, ARK. 
Royal Pharmacy 


KEENE, N. H 
The Bullard & Shedd Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Dan Chambliss Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


The Round Corner Drug Co. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Snodgrass & Bracy 
LOCK HAVEN, PA. 
Hilton & Heffner 

LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
Dutton’s 

MASON CITY, IOWA 
Brady Drug Co. 
MASONTOWN, PA. 

The Masontown Phar., Inc. 
MECHANICSVILLE, N. Y. 
Kelley Drug Co. 
MEYERSDALE, PA. 

L. R. Collins 

MIAMI, FLA. 

Red Cross Pharmacy 
MINOT, N. DAK. 

Leland Drug Co. 


MISSOULA, MONT. 
Peterson Drug Co. 


MOBILE, ALA. 
Albright & Wood 


MONROE, LA. 
Collens Pharmacy 


MOOREHEAD, MINN 
B. F. Mackall 


NASHVILLE, ARK 
Peoples Drug Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN 
Jennings Phar. 
NEWBERRY.S.C 
Gilder & Weeks 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y 
Miller-Coutant Phar. 


NOGALES, ARIZONA 
Owl Drug Co. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Bowman Drug Co. 
OWATONNA, MINN. 
R. H. Gericke 

PARIS, ALA. 

Palace Drug Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA 
McKinley Phar. 


PENN YAN,N.Y 
Prouty & Rapalee 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
The May Drug Co. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA 
Hamilton’s Phar. 


RAWLINS, WYOMING 
Rendel’s Drug Store 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Tragle Drug Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 
Cramer- Jardine Co. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Carl E. Schlegel Drug Stores 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK 
Geo. Leming 
SALEM, ORE. 

J. C. Perry 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Schramm Johnson 
SAN PEDRO, CAL. 
Beacon Drug Co. 


SANTA ANA, CAL. 
Fred Parsons 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 
Pate & DeMonbrun 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 


World Drug Co. 


SULLIVAN, IND. 
Dougherty & Walters 


TAYLOR, TEXAS 
C. O. Daliet 


~ WILDROOT 


uinine 


Ft 


é 


& 


HAIR DRESS 





TEMPE, ARIZONA 
Laird & Dines 

TROY, ALA. 

Sam A. Williams 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA 
Davis-Leach Drug Co 
UNIONTOWN, PA 
Central Drug Store 
UTICA,N. Y 

Dan J. Sullivan 
VINCENNES, IND 
Duesterterg & Kramer 
WARREN, PA. 

Mullen Drug Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PA 

J. Bowman Metz 
WEST CHESTER, PA 
W. A. Pierce 

WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 
W. L. Watters 
WESTON, W. VA. 

Hile Drug Co. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA 
Dice Drug Co. 

YORK, PA 

Lafean Drug Co 
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(Continued from Page 43.) 

Secretaries was a huge success. Being 
a secretary I am sure you will pardon 
me if I say it was by far the finest 
looking body of men at the convention. 
It was only several years ago that we 
could hardly get a handful of secreta- 
ries and here we had close to 500. It 
visualized the tremendovs growth of 
Rotary. 

At the Round Table for Clubs of over 
150 we heard another fine talk on Fel- 
lowship from that popular past presi- 
dent Bert Adams of Atlanta. He 
showed how the clubs are becoming so 
large that we are overlooking the very 
foundation stone of Rotary-fellowship, 
“When we are green, we grow—when 
we are ripe, we get rotten.” He 
r:eaded for more programs put on by 
our own members. 

In this session men were on their 
feet constantly to discuss the vital 
questions up. All were a unit in de- 
claring that much of the attendance 
problem is solved if new members are 
taken into the club in the right way. 
The tendency is for old members to 
flock together. The new member is 
often neglected and left to shift for 
himself. One club had a corking good 
idea. Every new member wears a red 
badge for a year. He is placed on a 
standing committee of the club and 
after three months is switched to an- 
other so in a year serves on four dif- 
ferent committees. He gets a real in- 
sight into the workings of the club, its 
aims and purposes as well as ac- 
quaintance with the men who have their 
hands on the throttle. 


Visiter Problems 


Much was said of the disgraceful 
way many clubs treat visiting Rotari- 
ans. They are really guests in your 
home and yet often as they are intro- 
duced few in the club will have a 
chance to hear who they are because 
of the noise. You may do a wonder- 
ful piece of boys work as well as aid 
the crippled children but it won’t ever 
count with that visiting Rotarian. He 
will ever rightly judge of your Rotary 
Club by the kind of treatment he re- 
ceives. 

Many stressed that attendance was 
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vital in Rotary and that it was possible 
to raise the percentage if the attend- 
ance committee would really do some 
personal work. Oakland with a club of 
225 divides up into ten teams with a 
captain and two lieutenants. Every 
member is called up and if he cannot 
possibly get to the meeting is urged to 
make up his attendance in another 
club. Every meeting each captain re- 
ports his percentage and if below 98 
per cent he is greeted with good na- 
tured razzing. It gets every member 
on his toes to keep up the percentage 
of his team. If Oakland can do it year 
after year why can’t we? The answer 
is plain. We can if we are really sin- 
cere in our wish to do it, and if this de- 
sire carries with it a similar zeal for 
work. 
Well, Hello, Bill 

I see the hour is late, in fact this 
rather rambling description has taken 
an hour but the fact that you have 
stayed with me this far shows your 
great interest in this convention. I do 
want to take just a few minutes more 
to tell you of a rather significant thing. 
Our own Bill Clark is the only Interna- 
tional Head of a Union in Rotary, and 
President Hill called him to the stage, 
introduced him to the crowd and said 
Bill was at the head of the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union, that it had 
never had a strike under his regime 
and that he was a man who believed 
every labor dispute could be settled on 
the Rotary platform. You can imagine 
that Bill was given a big hand. 

As I get all over the country to 
Rotary Clubs, generally two and three 
a week, I hear much about Rotary being 
able to be a great factor in settling 
labor disputes and all the time I find 
in Rotary no representatives of the men 
who toil. To be truly representative 
we must have and hear both sides and 
Rotary will never get far in settling 
the great question between capital and 
labor until we seek out in our various 
communities those representatives of 
labor who by their life and works have 
shown themselves to be of the calibre 
of Rotarians and then make them mem- 
bers. 

But great as were the talks, wonder- 
ful as were the inspiring sights, the 
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greatest things of the whole 7 
tion were the old friendships wed 
and the new ones made. It 
new meaning to that old word— 
ship. It brought you a new res 
of how Rotary has taken the 
truths and made them practica the 
daily life of a Rotarian. Yo op) 
casually remember things you se. eye, 
things you read are not long rv jing, 
but you never forget things you do 
Billy Sunday was a philosopher a- wel) 
as a great evangelist, for when 
wealthy friend wanted to give him 
plush covered collection boxes, he said 
“O, no, I want the old tin pans 
when a bird puts in a nickel or a penny 
he’ll get a reaction.” 
It’s from things you do that you get 
a reaction and in Cleveland for fou; 
days we heard of how Rotarians every 
where are making the Golden Rule 
practical, are dignifying their business 
by making it their avenue to really 
serve, how they are not mere “check 
book” givers but through Rotary are 
going out into the highways and byways 
and preaching what George Duggan 
chose to call “Sermons in Shoes.” 


What It All Meant 

Think of it. Nearly 12,000 men and 
women, gathered together from the 
four corners of the world, traveling 
weeks, yes, months, spending large 
sums that often meant the savings of 
years to do what—find out how to fat- 
ten their purses? O, no, to get a new 
idea of what joy there is in life when 
we work out for ourself the Rotary 
slogan. 

After all, boys, you can work an 
slave and save and if at the end there 
is only a pile of money to show for 
your efforts, life will be empty indeed 
But if at the end of the long, long 
road there are happy faces of kiddies 
you have helped, there are those 
friends to rise and call you biessed 
because you have lived, you have in 
deed found Life. This great conven- 
tion will ever bring to us a realization 
of what golden treasure there is in the 
wealth of Rotary friendship and what 
happiness is stored up for those who 
have learned to make the Rotary slogan 
of service not merely words but works. 


The Uniqueness of Rotary 


of the profession and he would be so 
regarded both by those within it and 
by the general public outside it. 

I am not saying that all doctors live 
up to this, not at all, but on the whole 
through a long period of years, broadly 
speaking there has been an effective 
tradition to that effect. It is because 


there has been an exemplification of 
the principle of service before self in 


(Continued from page 18.) 


that profession that that profession is 
held in honor by the general public. 

Rotary says that there is no legiti- 
mate way by which a man may earn 
his living which is not capable of be- 
ing so fulfilled as to earn for itself an 
equal position of public honor. That 
is the Rotary principle of classification, 
one of each. 

I think that what we have got to 


go on to say—it wouldn’t be fair not 
to say so—is this: that it is very 
much more difficult for some men en- 
gaged in some ways of earning a |iv- 
ing to carry out these Rotary princip!es 
than it is for other men engaged in 
other ways of earning a living. 

I don’t think that any medica] mn, 
worthy of his place in the profess:0n 
is going to take any credit to hims’!f 
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ly because of the traditions of 

fession. He knows perfectly 

his own conscience is being 
|, buttressed, every day of his 

these traditions; that it is a 
atively easy thing for him so to 
is vocation because there has 
this tradition coming down 
h the ages and because there are 
inding him other members of his 
sion who, like himself, are en- 
ing to carry out those traditions 
r lives. 

s a comparatively easy thing for 
as it is a comparatively easy 
thing from that point of view for one in 

rofession of which I am a humble 
mie per. 

is a very difficult thing for some 
men in other ways of life where the 
traditions are quite different, where 
service above self is a revolutionary 
principle, where there are no supports, 
where a man’s conscience has at times 
to stand alone. It is a difficult thing 
for him, and we have got to be very 
careful as how we judge one another 
in Rotary. 

Don’t let us easily say that such 
and such a man is a poor Rotarian. 
You don’t know and I don’t know what 
are the difficulties and the conditions 
under which he has to work. What 
you are concerned about and what I 
am concerned about is the endeavor to 
live in our own lives this Rotary prin- 
ciple, to make it effective with ourselves 
first. 

Well now I have only about another 
two minutes. I do want to say just 
one last word. I have talked about 
fellowship and I have talked about 
vocation in their relation to our classi- 
fication system. I want to say just a 
word about the last thing, and that is 
service, because here I confine myself, 
for the sake of brevity, to one point 
only. I just want to mention a thing 
that is perfectly obvious to everybody. 

That is that from the point of view 
of service, interpreted as community 
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service, our classification system with | 
its unique basis of membership gives 

us a unique opportunity to build up an 

effective body of men so thoroughly 

representative of the town as really 

to be competent to perform this com- 

munity service. 

I don’t know whether all the mem- 
bership committees of the clubs repre- 
sented here are doing their duty, 
whether the membership committees 
regard it as they ought to do—as part 
of their duty to see that the club is 
being properly balanced, that the pro- 
fessional elements and the business ele- 
ments are being properly balanced one 
with the other, and whether the business 
element — the manufacturing, the com- 
mercial and the retail sides of business 
—is present in the membership of the 
club in anything like a proper propor- 
tion with one another. 

If the membership committees of the 
clubs are doing their duty, we have in 
Rotary a unique opportunity of buil- 
ding up in every town and city in the 
world a really representative and there- 
fore effective and competent body of 
men to render community service. 

I only want to make that point in a 
sentence, but it is a real point, in justi- 
fication of our classification system and 
in relation to the vital connection be- 
tween our classification system and our 
principles. 

Well, Fellow Rotarians, my time is 
at an end. I only throw out these sug- 
gestions to you as lines along which 
I think we can usefully think. We in 
British Rotary, if I may speak as a 
British Rotarian for a moment, are 
really vitally concerned and very anx- 
ious to think out the fundamentals of 
our movement, to think out our prin- 
ciples and their application, and I value 
very much the opportunity which has 
been given me this morning of making 
very humbly some suggestions of the 
lines along which we have been think- 
ing which I hope may be of use to the 
corporate thinking of this convention. 


Briton Meets Briton 


(Continued from page 12.) 


in Ireland but politics have been wiped 
out now. Economics has taken the place 
of politics and we hear of nothing now 
but hydro-electric and conservation and 
afforestation and other peaceful words 
that we don’t know anything at ail 
about.” And then he added, “But 
‘otary is doing something good for 
lreland. It is teaching Irish Rotarians 
n the Free State and Ulster that they 
‘an live together for Ireland. It is 
elping to heal old wounds.” 

This last thought was also the theme 
of a brief speech by Rotarian R. W. 
Rusterholz, Special Commissioner from 


Johannesburg, South Africa. “Rotary 
in South Africa is struggling forward,” 
he announced, “but we are aiming at 
putting it on the highest possible plane. 
We have a great mission in South 
Africa to perform. There have been 
serious differences between the Dutch 
and English of my country. Rotary 
seeks to bring them together in amity 
and we are finding that it can do good 
work in this direction.” He said that 
he was pleased to be able to tell his 
hearers that former Premier Sir Jan 
Smuts and the present Prime Minister, 
General Hertzog, realize that this may 










DIOGENES 
Has a New Job 


OR centuries, Diogenes has 
FF travetted over the face of the 
earth looking for an honest man 
One day he visited the Durham 
Duplex plant and discovered him. 
making the Durham Duplex blade 


“Here is an honest man, at last.” 
he cried, “because he’s making a 
razor blade that men swear by 
not at.” 


But now that he had discovered 
the honest man, Diogenes found 
himself out of a job. 

The Durham-Duplex Razor Com- 
pany then said, “Here’s a job for 
you. Take your lantern and help us 
find the man who is not giving his 
face a square deal. When you find 
him show him that the honest blade 
you have discovered will give him 
an honest shave. Give him a razor with 
our compliments—the razor we use in our 
dollar-fifty set. It hasn't got the case or 
the package of blades, but it has one 
double-edged blade that he, too, will swear 
by—not at. You are merely to charge 
your fee for finding him—which is 25.” 

So Diogenes is now touring the whole 
country on his wonderful mission. If he 
hasn't reached your dealer as yet, join the 
Diogenes Club meanwhile, through Unele 
Sam. Send the coupon below. 

New Durham-Duplex Sets — Either 

style razor with 2 packages of 5 

blades—$1.50 each. Interchangeable 

blades 50c¢ for package of 5. 
Send in 25c with the coupon below 
It entitles you to membership in the 
Diogenes Club. Your credentials will 
be mailed at once post paid, consist 
ng of a $1.50 Durham-Duplex Razor 
without case or of |} ‘ 
but with one of the Durham-Duplex 
Blades that MEN SWEAR BY, NOT 
AT Specify type of razor | 


package aides 








The BladesMen Swear By-not At 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
Jersey City, J 
factories: Jersey City, Sheffield, Paris, Toronto 
Saies Representatives in all counties 
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become Rotary’s definite objective in 
South Africa. He brought greetings 


from five South African Rotary Clubs 
and from three in process of organi- 
zation. 

“From the land of the emu and the 
kangaroo” greetings were brought by 
Rotarian Ben Gelling, of Sydney, 
Australia. Ben Gelling is a past secre- 
tary and past president of the Rotary 
Club of Sydney and is one of the pres- 
ent Commissioners of Rotary Interna- 
tional in that continent. May 
it be mentioned that twenty-one 
members constituted the Rotary party 


island 


here 


from New Zealand and Australia, 
surely a remarkable’ representation 
from lands 10,000 miles away where 
Rotary was introduced a bare four 


years ago by Rotarians Jim Davidson, 
of Calgary, Ralston, of 
Halifax, acting as special commission- 
ers of Rotary International. Rotarian 
Gelling -referred to homogeneous 
homeland where the population is 95 
He was sure, he said, 


and Layton 


his 


per cent British. 
that Australia is destined to play an 


important part in that future when 
world interests will be more centered 
than now in the Pacific. “I look,” he 


declared, “for the British people to do 
increasingly important the 
great work of civilization but we shall 
fall short of what is possible if, as 
Empire and individuals, we fail to de- 
the full the spirit of 


things in 


velop to fine 
Rotary.” 

Dr. Wm. E. Herbert, of Wellington, 
New Zealand, is the first district 
governor of the youngest Rotary dis- 
trict born during the International con- 
vention, and born, he remarked, under 
such happy and _ kindly influences. 
Speaking of his long journey to Cleve- 
land he said, “This traveling as a Ro- 
tarian, how it adds to one’s pleasure, 
how it increases our knowledge of peo- 
ple. We Rotary so fine an 
international spirit. We Rotarians of 
New Zealand thank the American peo- 
ple who have given us this great gift 
of Rotary.” 

Rotarians Gelling and Herbert joined 
in paying a special tribute of respect 
and affection to Jim Davidson and Lay- 
ton Ralston, who brought Rotary to 
them, and the New Zealanders present 
united to express their sentiments in a 
Maori yell, which is one of the most 
diabolical methods of expressing any- 
thing that has yet been devised on 
earth. 

Rey. Canon William Thompson Elliot, 
president of Rotary International— 


have in 


Association of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, was one of the popular figures 
at the convention and he made a de- 
lightful speech at the British dinner. 
He mentioned that the Rotary spirit 
is something that has to be experienced 
and can not be learned from reading 
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or speeches. This point he illustrated 
by a little story about Jimmy Wilde, 
former flyweight champion, who was 
present with his manager at a Rotary 
meeting at Canon Elliott’s club in 
Liverpool. There had been a flow of 
totary doctrine and then Jimmy was 
invited to speak. He stood up and 
said: “Well, gentlemen, all I’ve got 
to say is that I’m always happy to 
encourage sport in any form.” After 
this, Jimmy’s manager was asked to 
say a few words. He held forth thus: 
“I’m happy to see a Padre mixing up 
with the sort of gentlemen I see be- 
fore me. It’s good for them and good 
for the Padre.” Canon Elliott added 
seriously a thought upon the value of 
the Rotary luncheons. “It is an in- 
eradicable instinct that to eat food with 
another is a sign of fellowship, and 
a strengthening of fellowship. Service 
springs from fellowship, and as we de- 
velop the spirit of service, in the Em- 
pire and in the world, we shall be 
making our contribution, as Rotarians, 
to happiness the world over.” 


HE Britishers present appreciated 

the compliment paid to them by In- 
ternational President Everett Hill and 
the directors of Rotary International, 
all of whom were present at their din- 
ner. “Under whatever flag we may be,” 
declared President Hill, “we, as Ro- 
tarians, meet as friends.” He referred 
to the delightul experiences he had had 
and the valued friendships he had 
formed when, as International Presi- 
dent, he had attended the British an- 
nual meeting at Blackpool. Everett 
struck a note that never fails to win a 
warm response wherever British men 
are assembled when he spoke of the 
desirability of Americans and English- 
speaking people traveling in step in 
world affairs for the good of the world. 
“Rotary the world over,” he declared, 
“traveling also in step can overwhelm 
everything that stands in the way of 
the great objects of our international 
organization.” 

Past International President Guy 
Gundaker, Ches Perry, and Rufe Chapin, 
were other popular guests, renewing 
friendships with Rotarians from all 
parts of the Empire. 

The Wichita Quartette dropped in to 
sing and five members of the Mexican 
National Grand Opera Company de- 
lighted the party by singing several 
numbers most superbly. Then a most 
charming incident occurred. Rotarians 
of the Spanish-speaking countries were 
holding their convention dinner in an 
adjourning room at the same time. 
They left their tables en masse to pay 
a visit of courtesy to the Britishers. 
Mexicans, Cubans, Rotarians from 
Spain and the South-American coun- 


tries streamed in and, to the delight 
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and the astonishment of the 
Rotarians present, they sang “Go 4; 
the King” in English. It wa 
markable moment, a2 moment m 
gestive of the fusing power o| 
national Rotary. 

I have left to the last a refe, 

a brief but most thoughtful add 

Past International President C 
McCullough. Perhaps Crawfor \ 
Cullough is the most “internation.” o¢ 
all the past presidents. A Ca: 
elected at Edinburgh to presid 

an organization at the time 
American, he personifies the inter 
tional aspect of Rotary. I concluc 
therefore with the following cit 
from his speech on an occasion 
will always be remembered with ; 
ure by British Rotarians present 
the Cleveland convention: 

“The strength of Rotary is not 
its physical organization but in 
spirit which it embodies and the felloy 
ship which it translates into purpos 
ful endeavour. It is a world-wide moy 
ment that has steadily gained mome: 
tum until now it has come 
institution, an internationally 
nized force. It increasingly attract 
the attention of doers and thinkers, and 
receives its due share of criticism ar 
commendation. 

“There have been organizations 
aplenty, luncheon and social clubs an 
what not which have served a purpos 
for a while, languished a bit longe 
and ended in oblivion. 

“There are some even within 
ranks of Rotary who are beset wit! 
doubts of the future. There are many 
others without who scoff at Rotary ani 
all that it essays to represent. 

“No great institution can hope 1 
escape criticism, indeed it would be a 
bad thing if it did. The coldly analyt 
cal criticism from men who are on thi 
outside looking in— 

“(A) May often serve to chasten, re 
vive and stimulate those looking out 
from within. The great thing for you 
and me to constantly have in mind is 
that each of us who have the right to 
bear the name of Rotarian is the custo 
dian of the name and fame of a world 
wide institution. Rotary is so intimately 
personal in its expression that th 
world must judge it in only one way 
through the type and every-day living 
of the individual Rotarian. 

“(B) Canon Elliot spoke to us of the 
fellowship of Rotary and of the part 
that ‘breaking bread’ together onc 
weekly has in the promotion of 
companionship and fellowship. There 
is still another aspect worth conside?a- 
tion. Men are by nature friendly, od 
man is a gregarious being. He likes to 
associate with his fellows, in play, i” 
story, and in song. Civilization | a> 


to be 


recog 
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{ugust, 


many artificial barriers to the 
on of these natural instincts. 
supplies an atmosphere in which 
tificialities do not thrive well. 
ship ‘is companionship on equal 
friendly terms, and results from 
yntact of the man with man- 
with heart, and mind with mind. 
C) When men play together, they 
find it quite easy to work to- 
Without fellowship, coopera- 
- at best artificial and evanescent, 
ith it cooperation is natural ard 
anent. 
he international aspect of Rotary 
) other words the universal ap- 
ability of the truths upon which it 
founded and the philosophy of living 


which it is an expression, is its chief | 


m to permanence. Rotary points 
way to practical realization of the 
brotherhood of man. 
“‘Charity begins at home’ the Ro- 
tarian believes to be peculiarly true, 
nd the most enduring contribution that 
iny nation can make to world under- 
standing and international peace is to 
levelop within its own confines, a 
citizenship of men and women who love 
their homes, the land in which they live 
and grow, its soil, its institutions, its 
traditions, its language, its literature 
and its art—men and women who scorn 
intolerance and injustice—patriots all 
who, revering the flag which protects 
them, put sympathy and love into their 
hearts and aspire to national greatness 


in terms of justice, morality, tolerance, | 


and good will. 
“This world will realize understand- 
ing, good will and peace when nations 


are imbued with the will to peace and | 


to this end charity indeed must begin 
at home.” 


Unusual Stories of 
Unusual Men 
(Continued from page 29.) 


and endeavor, but the more vital fact | 


that few ever know, until they actually 


arrive (if they ever do) whether or | 


not they have the divine spark which 
ultimately determines whether a man 
is a star or just a good singer.” 

This was the acid test which Mr. 
Johnson had to undergo. He went to 


New York, a poor lad, without friends | 
or influence, and with all his worldly | 


possessions in a tin-covered trunk, with | 


homesickness in his heart, and with 
doubt even on the part of his parents, 
that the career he sought was either 
possible or profitable. 
buoyant spirit and a capacity and dis- 
position for hard work which carried 
him successfully to the pinnacle of 
fame. 


“Eddie” Johnson, as he is known, not 
only in Rotary, but in the little city of 


But he had a 
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Guelph, Ontario, where he was born, 
has been decorated by more than one 
European government. He is a mem- 
ber of Cavaliere della Corona d'Italia, 
or Knight of the Crown of Italy, but to 
the populace of that nation he is better 
known as Eduardo di Giovanni (Ed- 
ward, son of John). He still main- 
tains at Florence, near the Old Bridge 
which has stood for over a thousand 
years, the villa in which he commenced 
his European studies and his married 
life, which was saddened by the early 
death of his wife. She was the 
daughter of a Portugese nobleman, 
was an accomplished linquist, as well 
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as a clever musician and to her pro 


ficiency in the languages, he owes in 
large measure the facility he displays 
in singing Italian and French roles. 


His maturer art is largely the outcome 
of the training of Richard Bathelmey 
of Paris Vicenzo 
Florence, both former tutors of Caruso. 

Rotary gives him the contacts he so 
much desires with men of affairs, and 
though he is rarely able to attend his 
home-club meetings at Guelph, he em 
braces every opportunity to visit clubs 
And it 
is this association which is helping him 


and Lombardi of 


wherever he may be touring. 


to relate his art to business. 
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Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to top notch— 
strong, healthy, efficient—you must know how 
and what to eat. 


The body is a machine. It demands certain 
quantities and qualities, and only under favor- 
able conditions will the body do its most 
efficient work. 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a con- 
densed set of health rules—every one of which 
may be easily followed at home. It tells how 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 
through years of exhaustive scientific research. 
Tt will give you a new idea of life and its 
possibilities. 


The book is free. Write for it now. 


i 
| THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 
| Box 22, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR 
HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


| Name ..... 
Box 22 | I ler Ses eA’. 
echt Mies: Mike. Ln 
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What Are Your “Profits’’? 


which he uses to 
interests at 


activity 
material 


trol of an 
advance his own 
the expense of those whom he is sup- 
posed to serve, is an enemy to society, 
and that sort of competition must go. 

But the ambition to outdistance your 
competitor, to give a better service to 
the than he can 
thoroughly commendable and is one of 


the most powerful forces in the service 


world give is 


of humanity. 

Sometimes the contrast is made here 
and cooperation. 
constructive com- 


between competition 
As a matter of fact 
petition is in no way in conflict with 
Constructive competition 
form of 


cooperation. 
is the very highest 
tion. 

You take this 
ment of delivering a box of corn flakes 
into an American home for ten cents. 
Did you ever think of how many people 
work on that box of corn flakes? There 
are perhaps one hundred _ different 
groups of men who take part in bring- 
ing that box of corn flakes to the door 
of the American home for the price 
They cooperate for that 
cooperation is 


coupera- 


wonderful achieve- 


of ten .cents. 
purpose. Competitive 
cooperation where the merit system is 
That is to say that every 
single group of these hundred 
cooperators is there through being able 
to give better than anybody 
else can give. 

My friends, in this field of construc- 
tive cooperation, the men who sit on 
the left and right in this kingdom win 
these places not through sentimentality 
but by the fact that they give better 
service than anybody else can give, and 
it means the great man is the man who 
serves most. As a matter of fact, we 
accept his competition everywhere. The 
very people that fight him believe in 
him and are not conscious of it. 


applied. 
one 


service 


Churches compete with each other 
for their constituents. Ministers in 
different denominations compete with 


each other. Preachers in the same de- 
nominations compete with each other 
for a larger field and incidentally a 
larger salary, which is certainly not 
wrong. 

Then if it is sound for men to com- 
pete with each other in this field, cer- 
tainly it is thoroughly a sound prin- 
ciple that men out in business should 
compete with each other to determine 
who can give the best service to the 
man in providing the clothing of his 
family, in furnishing shoes, in furnish- 
ing books, etc. 

The last question that is of great 
interest, and that I will not have time 
to discuss, is the ethics of modern busi- 
ness with reference to employer and 
employee. I think that the difficulties 


here are not fundamentally economic. 


(Continued from page 19.) 


They are not fundamentally material. 
In the rapid change from small produc- 
tion to large-scale production, in the 
rapid move of people from the rural 
section into the great cities, we have 
allowed men to become separated and 
they no longer know each other and 
much of this serious trouble in industry 
today between these classes is due to 
that separation. 

Another unfortunate event has come 
and that is in the changing from small- 
scale production to the great factories 
where men have specialized more and 
more. The man has lost interest in his 
work largely because the thing is so 
complicated that he can’t see it. Stand- 
ing over a machine and doing nothing 
all day but putting on a shoe heel and 
not knowing where the shoe is going 
and who will wear it, makes him lose 
interest in his work and the chief cause 
of inefficiency in production today, I 
think, is that men no longer love their 
work and the man who is not devoted 
to his work is always inefficient in that 
work. 

The great problem and the great 
work you can do there is to bring back 
that personal relationship, that rela- 
tionship of friendship to show the great 
masses of the people that work is not 
a misfortune, that work is a blessing, 
that it is through work that we live, it 
is through work that we serve the 
world and “He profits most who serves 
best.” 

Practically all of these schemes that 
we sometimes call profit sharing, fun- 
damentally on an economic basis they 
do not differ from other activities, but 
some far-seeing employer, understand- 
ing the nature of the difficulty restores 
through one means or another that 
relation of friendship, puts work on a 
sacred basis, awakens the ambition of 
the employee through increasing his 
interest in his work, and thereby comes 
out wonderfully. 


N conclusion, “He profits most who 

serves best,” is the principle that 
stands at the very foundation of the 
very best religion in the world. It is 
remarkable that we have been so slow 
to comprehend and apply it. But you 
must remember that we are slow about 
everything. The human mind, as a 
matter of fact, is very stupid and it 
takes us a long time to learn a new 
thing or to make a new application of 
an old principle. 

They say that men used a one-prong 
fork for two hundred years before it 
ever occurred to anybody to add 
another prong and that it would be an 
improvement. They used to stick it 
into a beef steak and let it wiggle 
around when the addition of another 


prong would have saved ¢then 
that. 

I told that story sometime ag 
man came up and said: “That 
ing, we crawled through sma! 
in our shirts for one thousand ye 
before anybody thought of cut 
down the front and making the jo}; 
larger, and then it was only do 
accident. 

So my friends, we are slow. 1 
great message of life was first con 
mitted to the church, but the chur 
had so many concerns in mind t 
has made poor progress in taking | 
to the world. . 

It was then committed to our 00 é 
systems, but unfortunately I think t} 
schools of the present day have give 
up the idea that it is the function of ; 
school to teach men, or boys and girls, 
how to find life. Lastly, this messag 
to the world has been committed to th 
hands of men from the great, rea 
world, working men, busy men, mer 
who are grappling with the real prob 
lems of life. The men who are doing 
the work of the world are the 
best capable to lead in spiritual as 
well as in material things. 

It is the tendency of all human inst 
tutions that specialize to degenerate 
They first rise through some great 
service to humanity, then the tendency 
is to entrench themselves in a great 
material equipment and then block the 
current that they are supposed to keep 
open. Somehow I think that the 
Rotary movement is going to be a’ 
exception. Why? Because you build 
your temples not upon brick and stone 
and clay, but upon human hearts. 

Notwithstanding our education, not 
withstanding the progress of science. 
notwithstanding the great material 
development and the spread of human 
knowledge, men who look beneath the 
surface today understand that the 
world is yet in large measure in dark 
ness. Why? It is chiefly because they 
have not learned this lesson. They 
have not learned how to find life. 

This, I think, is the first great inter 
national non-sectarian, non-theological 
movement organized in all the history 
of the world, with but one purpose, one 
single purpose, to go out to the utter- 3 
most parts of the earth and teach m¢ ' 
by demonstration how to find life and 
carry this great fundamental philo- 
ophy of human.life to every man tha’ 
he may understand that, “He profit: 
most who serves best.” 

With that as your torch 

In raptures we’ll ride the stormies 
gales ' 

For God’s hand is on the helm | 4 

And his breath is in the sails. 


men 
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A Panorama of Service 
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(Continued on page 22.) 


and having the best time of 
_ due to the cordial welcome ex- 
to us by all of you. 
.. one of the first overseas coun- 
ected to membership in Rotary 


' 
ational, is a progressive nation 


ery way, and the seed of Rotary 
| there seven years ago has 
| into a most satisfactory crop, 
ping the application of the ideal 
‘vice by every Rotarian to his per- 
_ business, and community life. 
very dear governor had the 
sure and honor of attending the 
to convention last year, and after 
ry close study'of the Rotary activ- 
of that gathering he started his 
k in Cuba and through his Rotary 
0 education he was able to organize three 
new clubs which means an increase of 
actically thirty-three and one-third 
ner cent compared with the number of 
clubs existing when he was elected. 

He has visited all of the different 
clubs from one end to the other of 
the Republic of Cuba, and I can assure 
you that the standard of business 
methods, boys work, and civic activities 
has been greatly improved as a result 
of his active work. 

Our executive conference was held in 
the youngest club, Cardenas, and the 
district conference was held in Cien- 
fuegos where we had the pleasure of 
receiving a visit from our valued Inter- 
national Director, John Bentley and of 
Assistant Secretary Lester Struthers, 
in representation of our beloved Presi- 
dent Everett Hill who was not able to 
go to our country to honor us with his 
visit. 

We are all going back to Cuba to 
y continue our work there, with the ex- 
| perience obtained at this convention, 
and with our hearts full of apprecia- 
tion for all the Cleveland Rotarians 
who have been so good to all of us. 

We want all of you to feel at home 
, while visiting Cuba, and to address our 
: clubs when in need of any information 
about our beautiful island, where the 
atmosphere of romantic old-world 
charm exists, and where the best busi- 
ness opportunities offer a great future. 

It is our desire to encourage and 
foster closer relations with all the 
Rotary clubs of the world in order 
to develop acquaintance as an oppor- 
tunity for service. 


South Africa 
By R. W. RUSTERHOLZ 


T has been a long, long trail, I can 

assure you, but I have been repaid 
a hundred-fold: It is with the keenest 
pleasure that I transmit to you today 
the greetings from not only all Ro- 
tarians in South Africa, but also from 
the government and prominent leaders 
in that country. 

I know you will be interested in 
hearing something about extension in 
South Africa. One year ago at the 
Toronto convention there was one club 











| chartered. 


(of it and all 
| towns, so that I think this is a wonder- 


| the former 
| Smuts) has given Rotary cordial ap- 
| proval and in 
| recently asked, “When are we going to 
| organize more 


Today we have five clubs 
with charters and three more applica- 
tions on the way. So that today there 
are eight Rotary clubs meeting regu- 
larly every week in South Africa. 

We thoroughly agree with Chairman 
Will that in communities as small as 
2,500 population, Rotary clubs have a 
distinct function to perform and there- 
by be a power in civic life. Ordinarily, 
there are no other organizations in such 
small communities, therefore we feel 
that Rotary clubs will do a wonderful 
work in the smaller community. There- 
fore, we have set ourselves the task of 
going out in these small towns and or- 
ganizing Rotary clubs. So we look 
forward to the time in the not too- 
distant future where we will have 
about fifty clubs in South Africa. 

We have also sown the seeds of Ro- 
tary in Portuguese East Africa, South- 
west Africa, northern and _ southern 
Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, and Mada- 
gascar. In all of these places they are 
intensely interested, and we hope one 
of these days we will totary 
clubs in all of these countries. 

I know you will be interested to hear 
that on my way to Cleveland I stopped 
at various countries on the East Coast, 
and of course, discussed Rotary in ev- 
ery town, and even in the most out of 
the way places I found men who were 
keenly interested in Rotary, had heard 
wanted clubs in their 


have 


ful exhibition of how 
spread all over the world. 
I know you will agree with me that 


Rotary has 


|} it is a pleasure to tell you that the 
| Prime Minister (not only the present 


Prime Minister, General Herzog, but 
Prime Minister, General 
fact, General Herzog 
totary Clubs in South 
Africa?” 

We feel that in South Africa, Ro- 
tary has a wonderful opportunity to 


| perform a service to our country. We 
| unfortunately 
| feeling between the 
| Dutch-speaking sections of the country, 
| and until this feeling can be eliminated 


distinct racial 
English- and 


have a 


South Africa will not progress. We all 
realize that. Rotary has set itself the 
task of expressing goodwill, friendship, 
and good fellowship between the Dutch- 
and the English-speaking races, so that 
some day we will be able to eliminate 
this feeling and Rotary will then have 
performed one of the biggest and finest 
services it is possible to perform for 
any country. 

At this time I have the pleasure to 
transmit to you from the Prime Min- 
ister of South Africa a cordial invita- 
tion to all of you to come and visit us. 
I can assure you that you will receive 


| a royal welcome. 


Rotary in South Africa today stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the rest of 
the Rotary world and is ready to do its 
share in promoting good will and good 
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America’s Playground 
Gets Hockenbury Hotel 


Coney Island, N. Y., America 

best known playground, has now 
entered the ranks of the Hocken 
bury financed hotels 
Coney Island’s new boardwalk 
hotel, modern to the last word, 
is to cost $2,400,000, the junior 
financing of which was handled 
by this organization 


Other resort cities now having 
Hockenbury hotels are Ocean 
City, N. J.; Long Branch, N. J 

Newport, R. L.; Virginia Beach, 
Va.; Santa Barbara, Calif.; Tuc 
son, Ariz : Bradenton, Fla : 
Ocala, Fla.; arid upward to 1 

other cities scattered from coast 


to coast. 


Does YOUR community lack a 
modern hotel? It needn't! The 
Hockenbury plan of hotel f 
nance is applicable in communi 
ties of from a few thousand pop 
ulation to cities of a half-million 
and more. 


THE HOTEL FINANCIAL 
IST, a monthly journal devoted 
to community hotel finance, will 
be sent you, gratis, upon request 
Ask that your name be placed on 
our complimentary Rotarian list 
“R-8,” thus entailing no obliga 
tion on your part 


ellOCKENBULY SYSTEM Suc 
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On board the famous Cunarder 
“FRANCONIA” 
The Pre-eminent World Cruising Ship 
Sailing Eastward 
from New 





ork Jan. 14th 


Fares are fully inclusive and 
cover all Shore Excursions 
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A Dependable Service in all 
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GENERAL OFFICE: 
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fellowship. I am sorry now that I 
have to say good-by and good luck. 


France 
By MARCEL FRANCK 


INCE last March, when it was de- 
cided that I was to represent the 

Rotary Clubs of France at the Cleve- 
land convention, I have been anxiously 
awaiting the moment when it would 
be possible for me to talk to you frank- 
ly and to meet once again my very dear 
friends. First of all, allow me _ to 
bring to you the sympathy and affec- 
tion of the Rotarians of France, and 
assure you once more of our very deep 
and constant application of the ideal of 
Rotary which is uniting all of us today. 

I wish to thank very particularly the 
Cleveland Rotary Club which has ten- 
dered us the hospitality of this beauti- 
ful city and I can assure you that we 
will always have in our hearts a per- 
petual remembrance of the charming 
hospitality. 

I would like to tell you all that my 
heart feels, but unfortunately an un- 
breakable rule compels me to omit 
ey things which you might like to 

ear. 

The marvelous speech of President 
Hill gives me the opportunity to ex- 
press the most interesting, and I be- 
lieve, the most important of my ideas. 
We can assure you that we have all 
understood the philosophy of service 
which is only one of the great modern 
forms of the great law of sacrifice, 
which Christianity has created and 
practiced since its foundation. With 
his intensity of belief, President Hill 
hopes very heartily that Rotary may 
be established in all the powers of the 
world. Here, I wish to warn him and 
tell him to be careful, for the follow- 
ing reasons: The basis of our relation 
is friendship, the sympathy and the 
fellowship already existing strength- 
ened by our assistance to Rotary. 

Confidence will disappear from our 
clubs if we have next to us at the 
table some people affiliated to Rotary 
with whom heart peace is not yet made. 
Not only will it * a handicap in or- 
ganizing new clubs, but the existing 
clubs will not increase in membership. 
In France, we wish very heartily to 
welcome into Rotary former enemy 
countries, but only in a manner which 
will treat gently the French suscepti- 
bilities and which will follow and not 
precede the sympathy resulting from 
the soothing of the sentiments of hos- 
tility still existing. 


We must cultivate friendship. 


In a word, it is with an extreme pru- 
dence that I advise Special Commis- 
sioner Teele, for whom I have a great 
deal of admiration,, to proceed to or- 
ganize clubs in former enemy countries. 

















We do not cultivate hate, but we all 
carry in our hearts deep wounds which 
only time can heal, and I dare say that 
there are some that will never heal. 


All French Rotarians have personal 
friendship in Czecho-Slovakia, Rou- 
mania and Serbia—take advantage of 
them. We place them entirely at your 
disposal. 

We French people are very suscept- 
ible, but we are deeply sincere. Do not 
lose men who love you just to win 
others whom you do not know. We 
are the past, you are the present. It 
is then the duty of all of us from old 
Europe to bring to you advice derived 
from our experience and for you, a 


Augus: 


young and very great country, : 
to us the support of all your :; 
of the new blood circulating i; 
veins, and together, working h.))4 
hand under the noble banner of [) apy 
to build the future. = 


I want, therefore, to invite you ang 
I wish to impress this upon th: * 
of Directors, to celebrate the 1927 coy 
vention in France in the beautifu! cit 
ot Nice, according to my wishes a 
expressed to you while I was at the 
Toronto convention. I am convinced 
that beneath the blue Mediterranean 
sky, among the most enchanting vege 
tation, among the flowers and the olive 
trees, emblem of peace, we shall conse 
crate forever the beneficial work of 
Rotary in the world. 


You will all see then that in spite 
of the difference of civilization and 
language, that we shall always under. 
stand each other when it will be 4 
question of serving humanity with ow 
goodwill and our heart. 


Italy 
By AUGUSTE JACCARINO 


| is two months only since I hay 
arrived in the United States from 
Italy, and I sincerely regret that I am 
not able to speak fluently in your beau 
tiful language. I trust that Rotarian 
Manier will be kind enough to read fo: 
me a few words. First, however, let 
me say I bring most cordial greetings 
from the Rotarians in Italy to the Ro- 
tarians of the United States. 


(Chairman Manier read the remain 
der of the address.) 
Brother Rotarians: 

Leaving Italy, voyaging along the 
monotonous Atlantic route, I often 
asked myself: What does this steamer 
represent that is taking me from my 
Land of the Sun and of Love to that 
of the Stars and of the Dollar? Does 
it, perhaps, represent only a load of 
persons and merchandise passing from 
ene continent to another? Does it rep- 
resent, perhaps, only the powerful te- 
nacious efforts of an engine and a prow 
striving to plough the restless ocean 
waves? 

But on reaching here, among you, I 
feel that the steamer represented for 
me somthing better and of more im- 
portance for it gives me the opportun- 
ity to bring the fervid salute of the 
Italian Rotarians to the great, well- 
deserving family of World Rotarians 
gathered in solemn convention in this 
beautiful City of Cleveland. A broth- 
erly, sincere salute from so far in the 
distance but so near in our heart, a 
salute that is not a usual conventional! 
manifestation, but an act of pure faith, 
a high affirmation of consent and soli- 
darity. 

In nearly six months, brothers, ten 
Rotary clubs have been organized in 
the most important Italian cities. Rome, 
Milan, Gen Turin, Venice, Florence, 
Naples and Palermo are at the head 
of the movement and the members 2f- 
filiated with them are of the most not- 
able of Italy. Giants of science and 
of art, conspicuous personalities of 
politics and aristocracy, high officials 
of the nation, directors of the largest 
banks, of the most important indus- 
tries, of the most developed commerce, 
the best agriculturists, renowned pro- 
fessional men, form the chosen grou) 
of the Italian Rotarians who represen’ 
a considerable moral, economical an: 
political strength considering the in 
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f the capital and of the im- 
ring masses they control. 
.anks to the initiative of the 
tion, on the occasion of the 
ebrations in honor of His 
King Victor Emanuel III—to 
s my pleasure and duty to 
m this distant latitude the 
f a loyal subject—ten millions 
» collected for the foundation 
ntifie research institute for the 
t of cancer. 
thanks to the Neapolitan Rotar- 
iety has been organized for 
-truction of an auto road be- 
Naples and Salerno, very useful 
val commerce, which will re- 
n expenditure of nearly $80,- 





er important initiatives are being 
ken, and I can with sure conscience 
firm at this great gathering that the 
District is already the vanguard 
of the ideals and realities constituting 
the dynamic force of the Rotarian 
ment—a movement that we Ital- 

ook to in the universal sense of 
the word and freely profess for the 
beauty of its animating idea and for 
the altruistic purposes it strives to 
ittain. 

And let us try, brothers, in this re- 
gion, to educate to social solidarity 
the part of mankind that has just 
emerged from war with the soul still 
more exasperated by nationality, class 
and party competition. Let us con- 
vince men that it is foolish to continue 
fighting among themselves when only | 
in a reciprocal love they can find a 
sufficient strength to combat the great 
battles against nature. Let us prepare, | 
finally, that “Society of Nations” aus- | 
yicated by the great thinker Mazzini, | 
-that international goodwill, that | 
the pacifying platonic attitude and the 
materialistic theories of socialism have 
not yet succeeded in creating. 

With this faith I confirm to you the 
salute and the adhesion of Italy, of 
the people who can love best in the 
world, and I invite you to hold our next 
convention in Rome, the Immortal City. 


The Netherlands 
By ANTON VERKADE 


move 
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mother and said, “Mother, this is not a 
real Dutchman at all; this is just an 
erdinary gentleman.” 

Of course it would take some time 
and it is a great trouble to find at first 
the right person in these various coun 
tries to start a Rotary club. At this 
place I want to pay tribute to a man 
who has been on the continent of 
Europe now for nearly two years, who 
has been traveling from north to south 
and from east to west and who has 
done more to promote Rotary on the 
continent than any one I know. That 
is our good friend Fred Warren Teele, 
who has given all of his time to it. 

I stand here to bring you the greet- 
ings of the Rotary Clubs of Holland. 
We have at present four clubs, one in 


oa | 


Amsterdam, one in Utrecht, one in 
Rotterdam and one in The Hague. I 


assure you if you come across and 
Visit them you will find there the real 
Rotary spirit, and if you come in num 
bers I am perfectly sure that any of 


these clubs will conduct their meeting 
in your own language that you 
can understand it. 

I know that I should 
much time but I just want to 
this as a parting thought. I want 
to think now and then when you think 
of the continent of Europe of the 
great struggle they have all gone 
through, a struggle which was surely 
not started by the peoples of these 
various countries, who peaceful 
enough, but by some unscrupulous poli 
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of Rotarians, to know that when pres- 
ently I go home I have renewed the old | 
friendships and that I have made quite | 
a number of other friends, all men en- | 
gaged in the same object of forming a 
chain of Rotary clubs all around the 
world to promote fellowship and mu- 
tual understanding. 

I have been asked many a time as a 
director of Rotary International if I) 
thought that Rotary would take on 
the continent, and I have answered 
“Yes, decidedly so.” I do not know 
of a place where Rotary can do more | 
good in creating something of mutual | 
understanding between those countries | 
which are so near together, which are | 
seemingly so far apart. 

The question always is, “What do we | 
know of Rotary?” Practically nothing. 
The various countries do not know | 
each other at all as they should, and | 
it is best exemplified by just a little 
story. A brother of mine visited an 
American family, and the lady of the 
home told her little girl that on the 
next morning she would see a real | 
Dutchman. But when the little girl 
opened the door that morning she ran 
away with a disappointed face to her | 


IVEN a good responsive green and the sporting shot is 
the pitch. It is the shot that you MUST learn if ever you 

are going to score consistently in the eighties. 
Of course, the flick of the wrist and the angle at which your 
clubhead first says “contact!” to the ball have most to do with 
your ability to pitch em and stop “em. But get proper clubs. 


When your clubs are Burke-made, you need worry 


whether or not they'll do their part. 
The name “Burke” has come to be synony- 


a shot entirely up to you. 


mous among pros and amateurs for absolute reliability in clubs. 
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For they put the execution of 
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beauty of Burke clubs goes into their very hearts. 
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bearing the Burke signature or trade marks 


most cases? 
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Burke Golf Equipment 
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ticians who dreamed of expansion and 
power. But I am perfectly certain if 
Rotary takes hold as it should on the 
continent of Europe, we will fight to- 
gether against such human evils and 
then we will not do it with weapons of 
steel but we will do it with the much 
stronger weapons of mutual under- 
standing, fellowship, and love. 


Norway 
By [. C. SOLBERG 


T gives me great pleasure to be the 
instrument of conveying to this dis- 
tinguished assembly a message of pro- 
found goodwill and sincere greetings 
from the Rotary Clubs of Norway. The 
establishment of Rotary branches in 
my country is of but relatively recent 
date, so that compared with the United 
States the movement has among us 
| barely passed through its seeding time. 
But I feel convinced that the seeds 
| have been sown by a provident hand, 
for, already, the inspiring Rotary gos- 
pel, with its lustrous accompaniment 
| of unselfish mutual devotedness, the 
| spirit of genuine fellowship and good- 
| will, have found an abiding place in 
our hearts, and what is more, it bids 
fair to become a_ powerful national 
| force among us. This, at any rate, is 
| one of our foremost aims, and there is, 
| after all no reason why that coveted 
goal should not be reached within a 
measurable future in a country which 
| was found worthy to be selected as the 
|arbiter in the annual award of the 
| Nobel Peace Prize. 

It was my privilege previous to my 
arrival at this convention to attend as 
the Norwegian Rotary delegate the 
Centennial Celebration in Minneapolis, 
where the landing in the United States 
of the first Norwegian settlers was il- 
lustriously commemorated. A sense of 
deep and justified pride filled the 
hearts of all the participants in that 
historic festival. It was a pride born 
of the knowledge of the astounding 
transformation wrought by the hands 
of Norwegian emigrants through one 
century of human toil and _ persever- 
ance. (A mere glimpse at the rich 
fields and flourishing towns of Minne- 
sota affords undying testimony of the 
remarkable achievements of these pio- 
neers from the bleak North). But what 
| to me as a conscious Rotarian made 
| the greatest appeal of all was the 
| thought that in all their strivings, in 
| all their ups and downs, these toiling 

kinsmen of mine were surrounded by 
the charitable feelings, the ungrudging 
support, and, above all, the whole- 
hearted goodwill and moral encourage- 
| ment on the part of the members of 
| that great nation in whose midst they 
had come to build their new homes. 

There can be no room for surprise, 
therefore, at the fact that this same 
nation subsequently gave birth to a 
movement that was to lead the way in 
transplanting and fostering true hu- 
man fellowship among the nations of 
| the world. The task is, to be sure, a 
stupendous one, and is doubly onerous 
at a time when the world is still smart- 
ing under the wounds of the great war. 

But we Rotarians of Norway all rec- 
ognize and believe in the possibility of 
its successful achievement. What is 
more, we consider it the sacred duty 
of each and all of us to take an active 
share in paving the way towards our 
common goal. We recognize, and be- 
lieve, that in our day there is no force 























in the world more capable of trans- 
forming hatred among mankind to 
friendship, selfishness to service, indif- 


fie [yor 


ference to mutual interest, | 
to toleration, than the soot} 
of the Rotary movement. 

Perhaps in no place on th 
the penetration of this bene 
fluence more sorely needed th 
central countries of Europe. 
a widespread and keenly f 
among Norwegian Rotarians 
Rotary ties may be established 
countries as quickly as possi! N 
way, perhaps more than any o1 
tral country in the time of the 
called upon to suffer the sever 
ships at the hands of the cent " 
ers, but this is the more reason y 
we consider ourselves specially 
nated as spokesmen for the nm 
of a speedy linking of the 
movement with those particuls it 
tries. We are convinced that only the) 
will we begin to discern the dawn 
true and lasting European peace, and 
when that end is gained, our ultimar, 
goal, namely, of permanent, universa 
goodwill, will surely not be very 
mote. 


Switzerland 
By ARTHUR REBER 


T is a great honor to me, and I an 

both proud and glad to have had 
the mission entrusted to me of repr 
senting for the first time the Swiss 
nation at the world’s Rotary Conven 
tion. 

The Rotarians of four of the young 
est clubs have charged me to be the 
bearer of their hearty greetings, and 
most sincere good wishes to all of you, 
Rotarians of the world, and especially 
to that distinguished phalanx of lead 
ers who have made and who so effect 
ively represent Rotary International. 

Thus Zurich, Berne, Geneva, and 
Lucerne are the first Rotary Clubs 
established in our peaceful and progres- 
sive little republic, but we hope in a 
short time to develop to a Swiss dis- 
trict, and to grow as a strong and 
reliable branch on the far-spreading 
tree of noble Rotarian endeavor. 

The Rotary Clubs of Switzerland 
have on this happy occasion the pleas- 
ure of proclaiming to you, Rotarians 
of twenty-four nations convened from all 
parts of the globe, a humble message 
of peace and goodwill, and in delivering 
it before so many thousands of ener 
getic men, chosen from the best, it is 
an overpowering thought to hope and 
believe that we are here uniting such 
forces for the welfare of all. 

To you, Rotarians of America, wh 
are the pioneers of such a noble enter- 
prise, the Swiss Rotarians send their 
most heartfelt greetings and thanks- 
giving! 

The political forms of my country, 
dear little Switzerland, are not ver) 
different from those of our great broth 
er republic across the ocean, whilst ou! 
moral conception of work, business, and 
social status, principles on which are 
built up the life and destinies of ever) 
nation, are the same in both democra 
cies. 

Only the scale differs, and it is ce! 
tainly a splendid achievement of ‘he 
Rotarian spirit, that such a smal! ané 
such a great people have been ab! 
meet in a unique, generous endea’ 0, 
in the propagation of the ideal of »: «ce 
and goodwill throughout the worl: 

So much I wanted to say on b 
of the Swiss Rotary Clubs whic ! 
represent, but I also wish to thank \0u 
most heartily for having made me 
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home among the Rotarians I have never visited Heaven, ny judg- | = = a 
; ment must be restricted to my knowl- | fj 
ured that my Fellow Ro- edge of Rio de Janeiro, and a few 
always be pleased to give Other places on the globe. If Heaven 
come in the old country of is better than Rio, it certainly must 
\ ‘ell, and we also hope that be beautiful. 
1u will look us up sooner or It is unquestionably expected of me 
ynvince yourselves that if we to tell you a few things about Rio Ro- 
ery young Rotarians, we have tary. Let me start by saying that the 
will to be strong and useful, representative we had in Toronto last 
ord, to give every effort to year, Roberto Shalders, who continues 
This shall be our final wish te be the club’s secretary, is really a 
os 





se! sample of what we call a Brazilian. 
Indians, as you have been taught to 
Denmark believe, are not at all a common sight 
By E. HARMS on the streets of Rio or elsewhere for 
, 7 ; that matter. There being, therefore, 
' \ ad to have the opportunity to no doubt as to what you may expect 
| you that our club in Copen- when visiting Brazil, let us now pass 
about four years old and we to a short description of Rio Rotary 
; lay about seventy members. life this past year. 
{bout four months ago we started Our secretary got back full of new 
, second club in the province, in the Rotary life, having visited some twen- 
wn of Aarhus, and this club today ty clubs in the States, as well as the 
twenty members. London and Paris clubs. He saw a lot, 
We do not care to grow too fast be- and seems to have learned a lot. 
cause we are looking for just the right His first preoccupation when arriving | } 
eople as Rotarians. among us late in September, was the | }} 


that Denmark organization of our Rotary round table. 
This idea of yours has contributed very 
much indeed towards making better Rio 
Rotarians. When it was inaugurated | f} 
early in December, Herbert Coates, | } 


You must remember 

only a little country, with a popula- 
tion of about three million people. 

We do not sing as much as you do. 


GORHAM 


( | should like to have them do more (vy. , ; merb | 
S65 nging and I am going to recommend Special Commissioner for South Amer- } R N 
that they do more of it, when I get !4 Was present. | ZI 


ome, but we in our hearts are just as The club had its first luncheon at- | fj 


| 

| 

| 
9 good Rotarians as you. ve by ladies, wands a of Septem- | BELLS 
‘a wr arene e oe yer, to commemorate the anniversary | |] 
*° a Biel ecg agheors , of Brazil’s Independence. It was a ! 
a : memorable meeting. There were many | 
guests. This meeting placed Rotary on | ff} | 
a solid base among the other associa- 


u, strong Rotary fund in Copenhagen. 
Every Wednesday when we have our 
meeting and pay for our lunch, we also 


pay one krone (which is approximate- "Ons represented. é for 
ly twenty-five cents) which goes to the On February the 2nd, we had the | fj 


fund. Another way, should any mem- honor of receiving as our guest the 
ber forget his little Rotary button, he — General a a ; oe | 

is obliged to pay one krone to the Ro- Wh0, accompanied by two of his aides | ff} / r 

tary fund and the American Ambassador to Bra- | Jj ROTARY 

That is perhaps a good idea to take il, made the occasion one not to be | fj ow “wre 

up in other Rotary Clubs. forgotten by the club. i MEETINGS 

Forty-three of the club members 

were present and the other guests were | fj 

seed and will spread throughout Den- all men of importance in community | fj ALSO 

mark and also throughout Europe, and life. — | 

specially this must include Germany ( hristmas gave us an opportunity of 

and Austria, which in my opinion are helping twelve hundred poor children 

ready for the sowing of the seeds of to enjoy a few hours of a bright Sun- 


I may say that I feel in my soul 
? that the spirit of Rotary has taken 


Articles in Sterling Silver. 


Rotary. day. J’ 
I close with kindest regards from To maintain closer connection be- | fj i fi alee 
the Rotary Club of Copenhagen. tween our members the club has a bi- Suitable for Presentations, 
monthly bulletin which will be mailed | ff} 
Brazil - — be igntag “ _ Rotarian | Trophies and the like. 
: ae ss : Ife and willing to reac ortuguese. i 
By FRANK PERKINS As I left Rio we were abnoct sev- |i 


- These are of superior de- 
[ AST year, in Toronto, you were told enty in number and I may assure you , P . 
~ that Rio de Janeiro is on the road _ high in Rotarian quality. 





g to Paradise. The man who told you Ches Perry has this year been over 1 sign and flawless workman- 
i that did not lie to you. to Europe. Why not keep on this side | . Fishes Puss! 
Not long ago I heard a Rotarian of the Atlantic Pond and come to pay | fj Ship——fiighest in Qua ity, 


from Montreal state at one of our us a visit? Bring Lester Struthers | }} 
luncheons that if he were obliged to with you and thus become better ac- 
choose between Heaven and Rio, he felt quainted with the land of the future. 
inclined to say Rio, Naturally, we are In closing, let me wish you all, in:| 
to believe he made this statement be- the name of every Rotarian in Rio and 
cause being in Rio he found it so de- Sao Paulo, our best greetings for a 
lightful, that it seemed difficult to him more prosperous Rotary year. May 
that Heaven should be better. Although we see you soon. ‘cy , 


not highest in price. 


The Gorham Company 








_ Next month “The Rotarian” will present a short story by Martin Knapp. 
It is the story of a peculiar house and the peculiar man who owned it 
of his overworked daughter—of a taciturn man who dropped off a freight 
train—and of a construction boss who thought he knew something about 
men and women. 

_ When you read it you will get new ideas as to the complexities of such 
things as life, love, religion and mean-looking whips. You will also gather 
that things are not always what they seem, that men may be able to build 
roads and yet not always able to stay on them when built. 

You may also conclude that such complexities are not all housed in 
peculiar places or found in rural communities. 
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New York City 
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Hotel Sherman 


Chicago ; 
Rotary Club ( 7 activities are novel or wonderful. 
Headquarter : : his 
Perlor G Many other organizations elsewhere 


Mensanine Piece are doing similar work. But we believe 
that through those activities we 
“serve.” Entertainments for the pa- 
tients at the nearby charitable institu- 
tions of our state and county, moving 
pictures for the children at our State 
Orphans’ Home—these are some of the 
things we have found to do which had 
not previously been done, and we be- 
lieve that in their small way they have 
brought pleasure and benefit to those 
whom we have tried to aid. 

But in addition to the material serv- 
ice which we render to our community 
at large there is that other service 

| which each member renders to every 

| other member—that is, the service of 
friendship. As your president, Mr. 

Everett W. Hill, said, “A friend is one 





Rotary Club Hotel 
In the Heart of Chicago 


Write R after your name when you register 

















ne tg og uicase Rotary Club || who combines the three qualities of 
iting Rotarians always welcome, Love, Sympathy, and Help.” Working 
together toward a common goal, we 

nevertheless find that each has prob- 

Send lems of her own to solve, which some- 

times are made easier of solution by 

for the friendly sympathy and understand- 

ing of club sisters in other lines of 

your work. This does not seem to me an 

inconsiderable item of service. A _ bet- 

copy ter understanding among those en- 

| gaged in different lines of work cannot 

help but make for harmony in the 

2 | business life of a community. Women 
ROTARY | are in the business world to stay, 

Supplies Catalog | whether, individually, they want to be 

It contains an exclusive and complete there or not. We must, therefore, take 


line of Rotary Emblem Goods for every 
purpose and occasion. Many valuable 
suggestions for Rotary Club affairs. | 
A post card will bring it by return mail. | 


| an intelligent interest in the problems 
| which confront the business world; not 
selfishly—simply for our own advance- 
ment—but in a broad sense, for the ad- 
vancement of the whole community. 
We believe that our association as 





Write today—it’s free! 


Geo. E. Fern | 


| 
| 
| 
| 1252 Elm Street Cincinnati, Oo. if 
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remand H. ([NGERSOLL, originator of the famous 
X Ingersol Watch, offers 











emeritus of Rotary International, or- 


you this remarkable new 
invention that brings back original keenness to used | E 
blades, makes them last longer and gives | ganizer of the first Rotary Club, came 
















cleaner smoother, more com- 
fortable shaves Already satis 
fying thousands 


Hundreds of Shaves 


From Every Blade 
The Ingersoll Dollar Stropper 
keeps razor blades practically 
as good as new—hundreds 
of shaves from every 
blade! That means no 
more discarding 
blades after a few 
shaves. Re- 


Je a message of greeting which was read 
at this session: “Twenty never-to-be- 
| Semmeties years have given Retary 
standing as one of the impressive 
movements of the age. And yet we are 
not deeply concerned with what we 


have left behind us. The question is: 


























sharpen | them Foes et the In- What lies out yonder, beyond the dis- 
and save gerso ollar Strop- * & mn 
to $10 a per is all we claim tant horizon? Where sight fails, faith 
year! Send $1.00 for outfit- 





begins; and upon faith empires have 
been builded. I have no fear. He who 
has thus far sustained our cause will 
never fail us. Success to the Cleve- 
land convention and health, happiness 
and prosperity to all assembled there.” 


complete with 12-inch Strop 
and patent nickel-plated Hold- 
er. Automatically puts scientifi- 
cally keen adge on blade! Money 
back guarantee if ten-day trial doesn’t 
convince that Mr. Ingersoll’s new in- 
vention solves your razor blade troubles. | 
Write today, mentioning make of razor used. 
AGENTS: Write for proposition 
Pres. New Era Mfg. Co. 
476 Broadway, New York City 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, 
Dept. 458 


Among Our Letters 


(Continued from page 31.) 


members of the Rotana Club 
to do this better. 

Much of the spirit of our :niz 
tion is a reflection of the sp) 
ample of Rotary, and we }y 
Rotary will continue to encou 
advise us, so that we may gr 
fluence in future years. We nt 
form other Rotana Clubs, not on\y 
our own state, but in other stat, ile 
among women who want to grow 
the civic life of their communities », 
to do their share to improve condi} 
for the community or for spec; 
classes—women who want to make » 
their business position something mo, 
than a vehicle to a career or a ma 
chine for bread-winning. 

We feel that women’s classificatio, 
clubs have a field of service all the 
own; that with the inspiration and ey 
couragement of Rotary and other simi. 
lar men’s clubs we will be able to oc- 
cupy that field of service; and, as | 
have already said, I feel that our wort 
has been more successful, that we hay: 
shown more initiative and have worke 
in probably greater harmony with th. 
men’s clubs, than would have been the 
case if we had been an integral part 
of the Rotary Club, or our member: 
individually had been members of that 
organization. So, again I say, Rotary’: 
attitude is the right one. Give us your 
example and the benefit of your expe1 
ence, but do not take women’s organ 
izations into your ranks. I believe you 
would thereby lessen your own influ- 
ence and we would gain less than by 
independent effort. I want also to ex- 
press my personal gratitude to THE 
RoTARIAN for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion I have gained from its articles. 

JESSIE ROSEOW, 
Past President, Rotana Club of Butte, Mont 


One Week of Rotary 


(Continued from page 7.) 


No one can fully appreciate exce)t th 
founder of Rotary, himself, the cost 
of having to send that message in lieu 
of attending the convention itself. It 
was a message from the man in the 
self-same city where only twenty years 
ago he had conceived an idea that was 
to encircle the world; an idea, that in 
1925, for instance, was to have the im 
pelling force of drawing ten thousan 
men from twenty-four nations of the 
world together in Cleveland. It was 4 
message written within a stone’s t)row 


from where the original handfu of 
first Rotarians occasionally held their 


meetings. 
* * * a * * 
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{ug ) 
tters touching upon Rotary 
tion were introduced dur- 
:day morning session: The 


the Secretary and of the 

of Rotary International. 
‘ry reported briefly the work 
ce, at the same time calling 
to the complete report which 
printed and distributed. A 

e high spots of his talk: More 
ee hundred clubs had been or- 
luring the past year; a branch 
tablished in Europe; arrange- 
nt preparation for a Pan-Pacific 
ence of Rotary Clubs in Hono- 
May, 1926; a meeting in the 

y future for all of the club presi- 
lents and secretaries on the Continent 
rope; the printing of a monthly 
tter in English, French and Spanish 


eur 


few 


Rotarians in countries outside of 
the United States, Canada, Newfound- 
id, Great Britain and Ireland; the 
great Boys’ Week event this year and 
the outstanding work of Dr. Charles 
£. Barker in behalf of Rotary boys 


work; the conference of mun engaged 
boys work, representing several 


score of organizations, which was held 
n Chicago last December; and lastly 
the close touch that is maintained 
among the various offices of Rotary 
International: The Headquarters at 
Chicago, the President’s office, the office 
maintained at the convention city, the 
branch office in Europe, and the head- 
quarters of Rotary International—As- 
sociation for Great Britain and Ire- 
and, popularly termed the “R. I. B. L.,” 
which offices are located in London. 
Treasurer Rufus F. Chapin gave an 
accounting of the moneys handled by 
him or in his keeping, and the various 
funds maintained. I noticed 
that he omitted to mention his salary 
this year, which formality he has al- 
ways heretofore punctiliously observed. 
Last year he handled hundreds of de- 
signed something like eight 
thousand checks, acted at the direction 
of the board of directors in the pur- 
chase of various bonds, served as cus- 
todian of important papers, prepared 
reports for each meeting of the board 
—and received, by the terms of the 
Constitution, the munificent sum of one 
dollar. “Chape’s” stewardship has been 
to him a labor of love. Concluding 
his report, he referred to the growth 
of the organization, not in numbers 
of clubs or members, but, statistically 
speaking, in terms of its income: “From 
August, 1910, to August, 1911, the total 
income of the then National Associa- 
tion was $2,989.49. Five years later, 
trom 1915 to 1916, the income had in- 
creased to $64,174.39. Five years later, 
1920 to 1921, the income had increased 
' $317,018.63. The past year, from 
January Ist to June 30th, $621,850.09.” 


special 


posits, 
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Any who may have wavered in their 
belief as to 
of Rotary—its internationalism, if you 


widespread organization 
please—were abruptly jarred loose from 
all such doubt during the introduction 
of representatives and delegations from 
the twenty-four of the thirty countries 
represented in Rotary. A delegation of 
sixty from Great Britain and Ireland; a 


group of thirty from Cuba; fifteen from 


Mexico; representatives from Uruguay 
Panama 
-~New 


Japan, 


— Peru — Brazil—Argentine 
from Australia 
Africa; 


land of the cherry blossom and the ris- 


—Porto Rico; 


Zealand—South from 
ing sun; and from many countries on 
the Continent of Europe. It has often 
been said that extremes meet in Rotary 
—so what more appropriate than the 
introduction of two delegates, one from 
the very bottom of the world, represent- 
ing New Zealand—the 
other from up “on top,” from Club No. 
2,000 at Ketchikan, Alaska. 


Invercargill, 


* * * ¥ * * 


afternoon session on Tuesday 


HE 


opened with the introduction of the 


standing committees of Rotary, fol- 
lowed by four addresses on Rotary ad- 
ministration matters dealing with the 
International Constitution, the publica- 
tions of the organization, club surveys 
and extension, and the budget of Rotary 
International. These subjects occupied 
the first part of the afternoon’s pro- 
gram. Robert W. Hill, member of the 
Committee on Constitution, and also a 
member of the famous “Committee of 
31” which drafted the new constitution 
adopted three years ago, told of the 
work of the latter committee. ““‘We met 
as directed, discussed, argued listened, 
and then compromised with each other, 
and after it was all over, had produced 
an entirely new constitution and by- 
laws. We changed the composition and 
size of the board from five to nine 
(later changed to ten members by the 
addition of the immediate past presi- 
dent); we changed the name to one 
more dignified and of far greater sig- 
nificance; we preserved and protected 
permanently the fundamentals of Ro- 
tary; and we made possible the develop- 
ment in the fullest possible sense, of 
any and all nationalistic tendencies and 
ambitions.” And in asking for another 
three years under the present constitu- 
tion, the speaker warned of the danger 
of any over-machined organization. 
“Many a great institution has come into 
being in the world’s history; has grown 
in strength and influence; has attracted 
large followings; and has given every 


indication of world leadership and pos- 


sible domination; only to be weakened 


by becoming over-organized and by sub- | 
ordinating its great and sublime philos- | 
phy to the ambition for imposing ad- | 








For general 
office use 


For your every-day routine 
typing work in which clear, 
clean, lasting copies are re- 
quired for the files, nothing 
equals 


MultikKopy 
Twenty-Five 


All weights to suit specific re- 
quirements. The copies from 
it will last as long as the paper 
upon which they are written. 
Colors: black, blue, purple, 
green, red. 

Specify MultiKopy brand 
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| ministrative machinery and trappings; 


and to be finally crushed to death by 
the very organization structure it had 
so proudly reared and which it had 
come, in its folly, to worship for its 
own sake.” 

Speaking to the subject of the publi- 
cations of Rotary International, Di- 
rector Paul H. King, of Detroit, re- 
ferred to the wide influence of Rotary’s 
magazine, THE ROTARIAN. Its circula- 
tion is well over a hundred thousand, 
he said. It goes to every country in 
which there are Rotary clubs, and he 
referred to the magazine as the mes- 
senger, the missionary and the ambas- 
sador of Rotary. 

Vice-President of 


Tom J. Davis, 


| Butte, Montana, made one of the best 
| short speeches of the convention. I 








' around the world. 


stage. 


-and 


happened to be talking to Vice-Presi- 
dent Tom just before he went upon the 
I glanced at the notes in his 
hand. “They look like a Chinese cross- 
word puzzle,” I remarked. I didn’t get 
his reply—but—it proves again that 
you can never tell what kind of a speech 
a man will make by the ammunition he 
carries. Vice-President Tom pled for 
the further extension of Rotary. “May 
I urge you men who have caught this 
great vision of Rotary not to be un- 
willing to give it to the other fellow; 
because as that great Man who lived a 
long time ago urged his companions to 
carry the message to the people who 
hadn’t heard it before, it seems to be 
also the obligation of men who believe 
in Rotary to carry that great ideal to 
all of the people in all of the world, 
everywhere ... and the effectiveness 


| With which we will extend Rotary will 


| 


depend entirely upon the attitude that 
the man outside gets of Rotary from the 
life that you and I live.” 

In an address illustrated with stere- 
opticon slides, Vice-President Donald A. 
Adams presented statistics relative to 
the work at the Headquarters Offices 
an illuminating analysis of the 
building of the annual budget of more 
than $600,000. Vice-President Don 
packed a lot of detailed information on 
the different items of the budget into a 
brief thirty minutes. In concluding, he 
pointed out what he believed to be the 
most important of the general lines of 
work, that of the extension of Rotary 
“President Everett 
told us at Toronto that we were spend- 
ing thirty cents per capita on this work. 
The work done by our special commis- 
sioners costs us $15,000—in addition to 
the other appropriations covering ex- 
tension work. Our policy of extension 
must be world-wide in scope, and prog- 
ress in this work will be more rapid if 


| larger resources of both man-power and 
money can be found and wisely used in 





the growth and development of clubs 
now formed and in the establishment of 
new clubs all around the world, but 


fu 


particularly in those lands w! 
yet without Rotary. Is an « 
of thirty cents per capita fo 
poses of extension commensu 
this task which may well ch 


of our resources?” 


oe Pa * * 


IGH ethical standards j; 


and professions” had 
the text for the afternoon 
Tuesday. This second object 


had formed a sort of minor theme ; 
the three addresses just mentioned, tly 
publications of Rotary, club <uryey 
and extension, and building the } 
Three directors of Rotary had 
the presentation of their subjects tha 
the spirit as well as the letter of th 
second object is being observed in the 
administration work of Rotary. “Tha: 
which you would preach, begin » 
ticing at home,” is an injunction g 
true now as in the time of Plato. 

It remained for the second part 
the afternoon’s program to give em. 
phasis to the application of the second 
object to business and _ professiona 
dealings. Chairman Arthur Sap», 
after dealing briefly with the work 
the Business Methods Committee ove 
the past year, told how the world i 
coming to look differently upon the dou 
ble-standard practice in trade and 
dustry; that the idealism of Rotary 
the idealism of business men with sir 
gle-standard ideals. “What will be 
signs of this changed sentiment 
throughout the world?” he asked. “Is 
not this gathering of men from al! over 
the world one of these signs? Men 
everywhere recognize that the condi- 
tions under which business is enacted 
are going through a very rapid change. 
There is and will be a trend of bu 
ness toward better quality, better pro- 
duction and more simplified selling and 
transportation facilities. With these 
changes will come a demand for greate! 
confidence among men. As men know 
each other better they will become mor 
friendly, and becoming more friendly 
they will become more honest.” 

The address of Professor 
Dyer, of Vanderbilt University, which 
was a masterful argument for 
soundness of business ethics, economic 
ally, and which came at the conclusi0! 
of the afternoon’s session, being 
printed elsewhere in this number. 


Gus W 


the 


is 


* * * * * * 


ITH the nomination of officers, 1 


ports of the Registration an’ Cre 
dentials Committees, and sundry al 
nouncements cleared away, the conven 
ines- 


tion got off to a flying start on W: 


day. I am not going to dwell upon 
the searching inquiry launche' }y 
Canon William Thompson Elliott pe! 
Rotary in general and Rotary © >>! 
fications in particular. As a Roi ran 

ery- 


said, “I thought that just about « 
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been said and written about 
Rot t along comes this fighting 
th a lot of new ideas.” I 
to tell you about this re- 
iddress and the remarkable 
ich it was received with the 
standing and cheering and 
eir hands, but space is at a 
in this issue, and the speech 
printed in full elsewhere. 
Boys Work program during 
\ ay’s session was in charge of 
n Hart I. Seely, of Waverly, 
\. Y. Chairman “Hart” briefly stated 
Rotary’s aims in boys work. Rotary’s 
urpose is to develop the right 
i] citizen; to make sure that the 
eives the right kind of an edu- 
ation; that he has the opportunity 
iy; that he has a trained hand 
ind a trained mind. “The men of 
lay can do no greater work than to 
ely the boys of today to grow into 
the kind of men that they should be 
tomorrow. High-minded men, 
men of lofty ideals, men of business in- 
tegrity. The future rests upon 
the present, and the future generation 
will be what you make it.” 


And then came one of the surprises 
of the convention. The next feature 
ad not been programmed and was as 
unexpected as it was a revelation. A 
boy, fourteen years old, still in knee 
trousers, brought to that vast assem- 
bly a message that was a clear call to 
service. This young lad—Levon Ste- 
panian—is chairman of the senate of 
the Boys’ Club of Richmond, Virginia, 
an organization of boys founded and 
financed by the Richmond Rotary Club. 
Young Stepanian is the son of Arme- 
nian parents who came over to Amer- 
ica not many years ago. “I have tried 
to live these few years of my life a 
clean, upright, honorable boy and I 
have been a member of the boys’ club 
for five years,” he said in part. “This 
is one of the things that has been re- 
sponsible for my five years of clean 
life, and again I have been constantly 
in company with Rotarians and I want 
you to know that your life has been 
an inspiration to me—not only myself, 
but boys in your community have been 
benefited by your example. If some of 
you should ask me what I thought of 
Rotary, I do not believe I could find 
words to express my feeling more beau- 
tifully than a few lines I read some 
ago. A dear old Quaker lady, 
who was asked what gave her such a 
lovely complexion and what cosmetics 
~he used, replied sweetly: ‘I use for 
the lips, truth; for the voice, prayer; 
or the eyes, pity; for the hands, char- 
‘y; for the figure, uprightness; and for 

heart, love,’ ” 





time 


Concluding, he declared: “I often 
der if you men who are doing so 
1 in this world in building up man- 
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hood ever stop to think that some boy, 
somewhere—it may be your own boy, 
it is perfectly natural that it should be 
—are looking to you for leadership. 
We can careful of the 
life we lead, for somewhere I believe I 


never be too 


am safe in saying that some boy is 
holding you as his great hero. What 
could be greater and finer than to be 
the hero of some honest, upright boy. 
My closing word to you gentlemen is 
that God may help you to be the heroes 
we boys think you are!” 

The boy orator from Richmond was 
followed by Charles R. Gardner, an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club 
of Omaha, who called attention to the 
world-wide interest manifested in Boys’ 
Week, first inaugurated by Rotary. “It 
was a wise mind, indeed, that decreed 
that Boys’ Week should be staged by 
boys with just as little participation 
on the part of men as possible. The 
part played by you and by me in a 
Boys’ Week program, is, as it should 
be, insignificant. As a matter of fact, 
we are the stage hands—scene shifters 
in this particular program. Boys’ Week 
should be staged by boys; it is, or 
should be, the boys’ show—his offering 
to the public who is interested in him 
and in his welfare. It is his act. The 
platform is his for the week. The boy 
welcomes the opportunity. He is quite 
sure that he will receive your co-opera- 
tion. He is proud of the opportunity 
to participate in a boys’ program.” 


HREE Rotarians brought a message 


as to boys work in their respective | 


countries. They hailed from Uruguay, 


from Mexico and from far-off Australia. | 


Benjamin Gelling, of Sydney, told how 
his own city had raised $65,000 through 
the efforts of the Rotary Club, for the 
Boys Brigade, an organization similar 
to the Boys Clubs of America; how the 
Rotary Club of Melbourne was making 
plans to stage a Boys’ Week program 
as well as co-operating with the local 
Boy Scout organization; how crippled 
children are being given aid physically 
and then given vocational training to 


make them self-supporting; of Rotary’s | 


interest in adequate playgrounds for 
children; and lastly, assistance to the 
2arents and Teachers Association. 


Rotarian Norman Coates—from Uru- 


guay, the first country in South Amer- 
ica to embrace Rotary—explained the 
difficulty experienced by the organizers 
in making people believe that there was 
nothing secular, political, or religious 
about Rotary, that Rotary had no axe 
to grind other than its ideals of service 
and goodwill. The Rotary Club at 
Montevideo, he reported, is securing the 
cooperation of government officials in 
providing necessary facilities for under- 
privileged boys, such as, for example, 
night lodging. 

“Visualize Mexico as it is today, and 
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not as you read of it in the sensational 
headlines,” urged Rotarian Tom Sutton, 
governor of the Third District (Mex- 
ico). “I want you to appreciate,”.. he 
continued, “that Mexico has undergone 
a great social movement and revolution 
very similar to that which has hap- 
pened in Russia, and Mexico has been 
able to a great extent to control these 
great forces and bring about peace and 
prosperity in that nation to the south. 
Mexico is a very large country, 800,000 
square miles, and 16,000,000 inhab- 
itants, yet 80 per cent of these 16,000,- 
000 are illiterate. The other 20 per 
cent, I want to tell you, are the finest, 
most cultured, most lovable people it 
has ever been my privilege to associate 
with.” He reported that: every Rotary 
Club in Mexico is engaged in some kind 
of boys work. Four clubs have provided 
their cities with playgrounds equipped 
and paid for by Rotarians; another has 
provided an escuela granja, an agricul- 
tural school for street urchins, repre- 
senting an investment of $50,000; an- 
other club—at Orizaba—just organized 
—while waiting for a survey to show 
just what was needed, gathered up all 


| of the school children and hauled them 
| off to the circus. 
| Vera 
| ested in Boy Scout work. 


Two other clubs— 
Tampico—are inter- 
“Interested” 
‘n this case meaning much more than a 
casual concern. It included the form- 
ing of a Boy Scout organization at 
Vera Cruz for Mexican boys, providing 
uniforms and a camp with library and 
radio; at Tampico, the building of a 
camp on the Tamasio River, with full 
equipment, at a cost of $10,000. No 


Cruz and 


| publicity to the accompaniment of loud 
| “huzzahs” 


from the populace—just a 
piece of work that was urgently needed 
and quietly accomplished by men who 
are having a lot of fun in the doing 
thereof. ; 


* * a x * * 


OWN in Tennessee, as I am writing 

this, two groups of men—funda- 
mentalists and modernists—are at- 
tempting to settle a somewhat mooted 
point as it affects the law of a great 
Commonwealth. Men whose business 
is the saving of men’s souls are 
turning their eyes toward the little 
drama being enacted in the _ state 
famous for its blue grass and pure- 
bred horses. What more natural than 
for Bishop Charles L. Mead to inject 
aphorism — humorous — but very 


| pertinent to the subject of his address, 


| “What Is Boys Work? 


We are having 
a good deal of discussion in these days 
concerning the ancestry of the human 
race,” he said, “and there is a very dis- 


tinguished gentleman traveling around 


| him. 


the country insisting that Mr. Darwin 
isn’t going to make a monkey out of 


‘ 


“T am perfectly glad that he is talk- 


| ing in that fashion, but my concern is 
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not so much as to whether I , 
a monkey as to whether my 
will think I was a monkey!” 

Continuing, Bishop Mead «: 
part: “We are thinking not 
of the greatness of our land o» 0; : 
particular national life. It dos 
sist in the sweep of our pra 
number of our acres, the heig 
mountains, nor the wealth of ou 
seas, nor in the number of 
have been slaughtered on Tha: 
Day, nor the number of bushels 
that have been garnered in the A 
season, but in the citizenship of a n, 
tion, and in the character of +}, 
which is builded into the manhood o; 
tomorrow, which grew out of the bo 
of today. 

“When one stops to think of a bo 
he asks, ‘What are the rights of +h 
boy?’ The first right that the boy 
let me say very reverently but very ¢ 
phatically, is the right to be well ly 
If he is coming into the world 
the human heritage of the generat 
of the past, he has the right to ask oj 
his ancestors that they shall giv. 
him a fair chance to live his life of pur 
manhood in the years which are bef 
him. 

“We are, therefore, thinking of ¢ 
heritage which comes down in the lif 
of this boy. Oliver Wendell Holme; 
was once asked when the training of 
a boy should begin. He answered, ‘4 
hundred years before he is born,’ f 
the boy has the physical tendencies and 
physical heritage and he comes into 
human life bearing with him and 
through him the strain of the ancestry 
which has gone before him. 

“My boy has a right to ask of m 
when I call him into being that I shal! 
give to him a pure blood and a fine idea 
and a physical heritage that will b 
capital enough to start him off in 
world so that he can live a man’s lif 
in the world.” 

The speaker pointed out other rights 
to which every boy is entitled, the right 
to be well-bred, with social environ- 
ments which will be helpful; a home in 
“which there shall be reverence and love 
and fatherhood and motherhood and 
righteousness and truth and honor and 
purity.” 

* * 

R. CLARENCE MACKINNON, pres 

ident of Halifax College, and stu 
dent of International affairs, 
cussing the “Function of Rotary in In 
ternational Relationship,” Thursda) 
morning, placed his finger, first of all 
on the one spot in Europe that man) 
believe today to be the key essential to 
European, and hence to world jeact 
“Compare for a moment,” declared 
Dr. Mackinnon, “the situation 
Balkans, that hotbed of trouble. tha 
danger spot in Europe. They are n° 
of more diverse races than those that 


* * * * 
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lended on this American conti- 
Their land is picturesque. No 
¢ the world is more illustrious in 
an the land about which Homer 


yet today the Jugo-Slav re- 
with suspicion the Serb, and the 
keeps a watchful eye upon the 
Bulgar, and the Bulgar is troubled 
sb the prosperity of Roumania, 

all the time the Turk across the 
strait mutters and says, ‘You 
ever have contentment again until 
ure once more under my control.’ 
“If jt were possible,” he continued, 
“tg establish in the Balkans and in 
- parts of the world by the same 
goodwill, by the same mutual confi- 
lence, these relations that for a hun- 
ired years have characterized the situ- 
ation between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, you would 
have conferred upon the world the most 
beneficient of all blessings.” 

Referring to the contribution to the 
cause of amity between Britain and 
America made by Walter Hines Page 
during the trying days of the World 
War, the speaker declared that if it 
were possible “to send into every part 
of the world, into every country, those 
who understand, those who appreciate, 
those who sympathize with the ideals 
and the aspirations of other countries, 
then we should on a foundation of Ro- 
tary principles lay the basis of goodwill 
amongst the nations of the earth.” 

Another speaker a little later during 
the morning, discussing the subject of 
Rotary Education, touched on the same 
question of International relations. 
Bishop James Wise, of Topeka, Kansas, 
pointed out the need for a further dis- 
armament of warships and a reduction 
of the standing armies in the world— 
and the need for another class of 
“ships” to take their places: “What- 
ever a man’s job may be, Rotary says 
to him that if the program of the de- 
struction of the battleships of the world 
is to be effected truly, every Rotarian 
must take his place in the world’s life 
and in the world’s vineyard and begin 
to build ships that will take the place 
of these ships of war. Unless we ac- 
tually accomplish the building of these 
ships, it might be that the destruction 
of the battleships of the world would 
be the greatest tragedy that ever hap- 
pened in human history.” Applying a 
parable, Bishop Wise called attention to 
some of these “ships” that the world is 
waiting for Rotary to build into the life 
of civilization. First, came Member- 
ship; membership in Rotary, not for 
what we can get out of it; but for what 
we are able to contribute to it. Second, 
was Fellowship; a tremendously real 
thing not to be talked about, but to be 
lived; a real job that begins right in 
our own Rotary club at home; to so 
translate this fellowship in our commu- 
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nity and in our state and country, that 
Rotary will be able to stand eventually 
before the world and let men know that 
fellowship can be a living reality among 
the nations of the world. Another was 
Stewardship; “‘a recognition of the fact 
that the things that I have and the 
things that I am are not mine.” “You 
and I are what we are because we are 
the heirs of all the ages and all that it 
has given forth has been put into our 
hands, for us to use as we please. . . 
So Rotary in my estimation is building 
a new kind of aristocracy in the world 
that has got to be built not upon blood 
however blue, not upon money no mat- 
ter how much you have of it, but upon 


Service. That is the one thing that is 
going to save tie world... .” 

The speaker pointed out other 
“ships” to supplant those of war— 


Leadership — Statesmanship— Worship 
—Salesmanship—all necessary, he said, 
if we are to bring about the dawn of 
peace which we so fervently desire. 


. *x * * + * 


O Allen D. Albert, past Internation- 

al president, was given the privilege 
of interpreting to the convention on 
Thursday afternoon his vision of the 
Constitution of Rotary three years 
hence. “To an organization so youth- 
ful, almost anything can happen,” de- 
clared the speaker. “Already Rotary 
has brought down about its head a 
minor concert of condescension, of ad- 
verse criticism, of some opposition, 
based upon the assumption that it pos- 
sessed qualities which do not belong to 
it at all. The key to the security of 
Rotary is to be found perhaps in the 
fact that Rotary is an idea, not an or- 
ganization. From almost the very be- 
ginning it has possessed the advantages 
of efficient administration in its central 
offices, but notwithstanding its amazing 
growth and the increasing complexities 
of its administrative problems, still it 
remains true that Rotary has not yet 
sacrificed the spirit of a great ideal 
to the whirring machinery of a great 
institution.” The Constitution, 
speaker pointed out, attempts to be 
definitive and authoritative in only 
three matters—the objects of Rotary, 
the organization and chartering of new 





the | 


clubs, and the management of the cen- | 


tral office, of international conventions, 
and district conferences. 


How much | 


more there was to Rotary is difficult | 


to comprehend. For example, while the 
objects of Rotary are subject to the 
hard and rigid limitations of words, 
the responsibility rests entirely with the 
officers of the member clubs to fit these 
words to the daily conditions of the 
lives of their members. 

Concerning the sentiment that there 
should be opportunity for more debate 
from the floor of the convention, Past 
President Albert declared: “Some 
changes may be expected in the Con- 





Seamanship and a 
Nation of Mariners 


HE Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 

(French Line) has a hundred and ten ships 
on the seven seas, with thousands of sturdy 
French seamen manning them. And in the 
great ship yard at St. Nazaire in Brittany. more 
ships are being born every year . . . 

When you go to France, sail with a French 
crew. You'll never find better sailors. They 
serve with the French Line because these boats 
are France afloat and, by one of the quickest and 
easiest routes, reach the land of the Tri-color 

Walk into France at the French Line gang- 
plank in New York at Havre, the port of 
Paris, just another gangplank . then the boat 
train—and in three hours you're in Paris 


Sreneh Line 


19 State Street, New York City 


Agencies in Principal Citres of the United States 
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STOP 
crawling traffic 
Whenever you 
and let the 


START IT WHEN YOl 
Stalled in poisonous, fume-laden, 
broken down under the broiling sun 

STOP—START IT. Turn the switch 
KNAPP SEDAN FAN 
summer heat into springtime breezes It 
using excess current 
or under in 
Powerful 


turn sultry, 
runs on the batteries of the car, 
only. Fits anywhere, top, back 
strument board Smal]—-never 
—keeps the whole car cool 
For comfort’s sake get your- 
self a Knapp Sedan Fan. 
6 and {2 volts. Brush nickel, most popular finish, 
$9.00. At your dealers, or write, 


KNAPP ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Dept. 45 Port Chester, N. Y. 
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Genuine leather and other 
Excellent for Rotary Clubs. 
Catalog, samples, prices on request. 


purposes. 
materials. 


Write to DOUG. PATTERSON 


E.H.FERREE COMPANY, 
LOCKPORT, W.Y. Mfrs. 
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poe MANU FACTURERS—FINISHERSamam, | 


AUTOMOBILE TOP] 
MATERIALS 





Single—Double Waterproof Cloths | | 
Texture Slip Cover 
Fine, Long Materials. 
Grains Rain Coat 
Art Leather Material 








Rubberizing, Coating for the Trade 
Send for Samples and Prices 
Combined and Coated 

Rubber Fabrics 


Toledo Auto Fabrics 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


GOLFERS! ! Fore 





Co. 





The 











a money on your favorite game, 
larkably low prices on our fine pe 

repaints 1 and rewashed golf bal Spald 

ing Duhloy Colone Gray Goos ete, 
Practical Repaints $1.75 Doz. 
Good Quality Repaints 2.75 Doz. 
Fine Quality Rewashed 3.75 Doz. 


Rewashed Silver Kings or Duntops 5.59 Doz. 
New Silver Kings 10.00 Doz. 
SEND NO MONEY -Just your name and 
iddress and indicate clearly your 
tion Pay postman on delivery plus 
postage or make payment with order and 
we oT prepay the postage havens 






FREE!!! Uniat and helpful é 

ecard for game analy to every customer 

who sends nan of ‘five olfing friends 

Money back guarantee of satisfac r 
ECONOMY GOLF BALL CO. 

it Maiden Lane New York 








CAN YOU FILL THIS ORDER? 


I want copies of Volumes I, II and III 
of The Rotarian, years 1911, 1912, 1913. 
Write me stating price. 

Frank H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash. 
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PRINTING 











LETTERHEADS BUSINESS CARDS 
WEDDING & SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SKETCHES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 
CENTURY ENGRAVING & EMBOSSING CO. 
19 SO. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, U.8.A. 
me W. G. Hartung, Pres. Hy 
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‘FOR THE CLUB ROOM | 


Fasten up pictures and other light 
articles, . with 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For framed pictures, telephone books 
and other heavier articles, use 













Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
{0c Packages—Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Rot Club Meets 
IN MONTREAL on Wesstare, 12:45, at | 


Aids or 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager | 


ROTARY SEALS 


Gummed Paper a Face in OMolal 


$1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
International Hatters =. ~ bg 
14 West 4th Street N.Y 
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stitution as it stands. Thus, there is 


| an ever-growing pressure in Rotary, 


favorable to more debate in the inter- 
national conventions. He must be a 
brave and valiant figure indeed who 
would attempt to obtrude himself into 
the even movement of a great machine 
like this [referring to the immensity of 
the assemblage and the hall]. More 
and more Rotary delegates are return- 
ing to their home, persuaded that un- 
less there can be free debate in the 
international convention there must be 
a transfer to the district conferences 
of important elements of legislative 
authority. 

“It happens I do not myself accept 
that judgment as sound. I present to 
you rather a warning that unless a 
means shall be found to open interna- 
tional conventions for the more nearly 
free and deliberate expression of gen- 
eral opinion among the delegates, we 
shall have the problem harmfully 
solved, it may be, by transferring func- 
tions from the international conven- 
tions to the district conferences.” 

The speaker called attention to the 
practice of electing executive officers 
and limiting their term of service to 
one year, giving them not more than 
seven or eight months of effective serv- 
ice. “We have an organization which 
almost literally hurdles the earth. It 
numbers the qualified delegates to its 
conventions now by the thousands. Yet 
we ask a new executive organization 
to assume charge of it, master its de- 
tails and express these details in an 
ordered policy, all in twelve months.” 

Other problems were pointed out as 
being of still greater importance. “If 
it were given to me to furnish the 
policy of our institution through the 
year 1928,” said the speaker, “I think 
I should provide a route map point- 
ing Rotary irresistibly back to the 
member club. And in the oper- 
ation of the member club, certain needs 
appear which might be emphasized at 
great length. Thus within the year I 
have listened to two addresses upon 
subjects as far apart from each other 
as bonds for officials handling money 
and the quality of religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools, both fur- 
nished to Rotary clubs free of charge 
by agencies of propaganda. Rotary in 
1925 has become the shining mark for 
every special cause on the earth, until 
it shall appear that program commit- 
tees in the member clubs are alike too 
energetic and too keen to allow their 
programs to be made up for them by 
propagandists. The member club will 
forever hobble along upon a crutch, half 
effective or less than half effective in 
unfolding the Rotary ideal.” 

Past President Albert pled for a 
greater participation of the individual 
member in the programs of his club. 
“That club has the richer life within 
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itself which depends upon its o\ 
bers for the greater number of |:~ oy, 
programs,” he declared. “Th¢ 
of Rotary is that at a great fi 
table,” he continued, “touching «bow. 
with men of other callings, t! | 
vidual shall learn how to be of » -eate, 
service as a citizen, how to be of ¢yeate 
service in the aggregate of s 1 
concerns that settle and center aboy 
his home.” 
mK * x a x 
ANON WILLIAM’ THOMpsoy 
ELLIOTT, speaking on Wednesday 

morning, had called attention to the ec. 
sentialness of the classification pri; 
ciple in Rotary, the fact that it 
one thing that differentiates the stryc 
ture of Rotary from that of other bus; 
ness or professional organization, 
George T. Guernsey, chairman of th, 
Classifications Committee, at Frida 
morning’s session uttered a warning 
relative to violations of the classifica 
tion principle. “Let me caution you re- 
garding one thing which I believe is re- 
sponsible today for more trouble than 
anything else. It is where a membe 
changes his occupation. Our constitu 
tion provides that, when a membe 
changes his business, his membershij 
in Rotary automatically terminates 
Enforce that provision if you desire to 
avoid trouble. As soon as the changé 
occurs, let your president write the 
fellow how sorry you are that he has 
lost his membership and express the 
hope that he will enter some business 
that will enable him to rejoin the club. 
This is easy to do the first day, hard in 
a month, and impossible if you wait six 
months. Failure to act has resulted in 
duplication of classifications in many 
clubs. 

“The Classification theory is not, as 
some suppose, a method of keeping cer- 
tain persons out of the club. On the 
contrary, it is the vehicle by which the 
club secures representatives from th 
various businesses of the community. 
How shall the club proceed if we are to 
take full advantage of our classification 
principle? If you elect personalities, you 
are hunting trouble. If you decide that 
Bill Jones will make a good member and 
then create a classification for him, you 
are riding for a fall. If a wish to make 
classifications to fit certain desirable 
persons is the basis of your roster, you 
are bound to have a lopsided club. You 
can’t expect a committee to give an un- 
biased decision when the result may 
mean barring a close friend. Exyeri- 


ence has shown that we must proceed 


the other way. We must decide what 
classifications are available, and then 
find the men to fill them.” 

Chairman Guernsey emphasized the 
importance of making a careful cl«ssi- 
fication survey of the community \ ith 


the aid of the Standard Outline of 


Classifications compiled by Rotary | 
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nal and the last word in eligible 
tions and in the subdivision of 
lassifications. The chairman 
had yet to examine a single 
here the club had filled 45 per 
ts available classifications, and 
average was under 33 per cent. 
esent membership of Rotary In- 
nal, therefore, according to the 
is one-third of its possible 
ship—instead of 100,000 mem- 
10,000 is nearer the point of sat- 


: * * * * * 
LL HAYS, honorary member of 
ie Rotary Club of Sullivan, In- 
_was introduced by President Hill, 
man who has helped to make his- 
n politics, in business, and in re- 
Directing a great national cam- 
at a critical moment, he placed 
candidate in the office of president; 
a member of that president’s cabinet 
he reorganized the postal system; he is 
now engaged in building public confi- 
lence in the motion-picture industry, at 
the same time raising a fund of mil- 
lions of dollars for pensions for Presby- 
terian ministers. “Building Public Con- 
fidence,” he said, “depends upon private 
conduct. The one great need in the 
world today above all others is an in- 
lividual moral and spiritual responsi- 
bility.” The speaker referred to the 
Prince of Wales and the motto on his 
coat-of-arms: I Serve. “There is no 
greater motto; all the laws and the 
prophets are in it, and all the noblest 
thought of mankind for two thousand 
years. ‘I Serve!’ I do not shirk, I 
serve; I do not juggle, I serve; I do not 
grab, I serve; I do not push aside my 
neighbor, I serve; I do not trample my 
weaker brother, I serve; I do not op- 
press my workers, I serve; I do not 
walk alone, I serve; I do not break the 
law, evade the law, balance on the edge 
of the law of God or man, I serve! 
That is the thought of the real Ro- 
tarian.” 
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ANY adequate report of the Cleveland 

convention should contain much 
that has been omitted here. The many 
happy incidents that are particularly 
typical of Rotary conventions—the 
group meetings—district dinners—the 
annual reunions of old-time convention 
“regulars”—the entertainment features 
—the president’s ball, colorful and in- 
viting—all are a part of the fabric of 
a Rotary convention—all have their im- 
portant place in spelling success for 
Rotary’s annual meeting. The work of 
the song leaders—selected from the best 
in America—deserves much more than 
the casual mention given here. They 
set a new mark for community singing, 
bringing forth melody from a vast 
audience as an organist, fingering over 
the keys, would draw a symphony from 
the pipes far above him. The masterful 
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presiding of President Hill would pro- 
vide a theme deserving of elaboration. 
Likewise the gracious act of the con- 
vention in presenting President and 
Mrs. Hill with a beautiful 
ice, and Mrs. Hill’s equally gracious 
acceptance invited 
everyone in the assembly to come out to 
Oklahoma City and visit them and sit 
around their family table—secretly hop- 
ing, as she said, that they wouldn’t all 
choose the day. And 
humorous that enlivened 
proceedings and in between. 
worth repeating. For example, the 
over-portly delegate who, on his first 
visit to the convention was confused by 
the elaborate, labyrinthine system of 
“ramps.” The determined his 
face showed plainly that he had an ob- 
jective point. times, after 
many absences, he showed up at his 
starting-point, puffing and perspiring, 
failure plainly written on his face. 
Upon the fourth attempt when he re- 
turned it was patent to all that success 
had crowned his efforts. To the ex- 
pectant and curious group he exclaimed 
victoriously, “I’m satisfied. I’ve been 
to the top. I’ve seen Ches Perry!” 


silver serv- 


speech when she 


same the 


incidents 


look on 


as 


Three 


HE convention was drawing to a 

close. For three days now the five 
objects of Rotary had provided the in- 
dividual themes for as many 
—a crescendo of minor and 
movement drawing up to the climax of 
Friday’s session with its interpretation 
of the Sixth Object: the advancement 
of understanding, goodwill and inter- 
national peace. Fitting, indeed, was it 
that the chairman of the Extension 
Committee of Rotary International, 
Will R. Manier, Jr., of Nashville, Tenn., 
should preside over this session and 
introduce to the assemblage prominent 
Rotarians from many countries—Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—Mexico— 
Japan—Cuba—South Africa—France 
—Italy—Holland—Norway — Switzer- 
land—Denmark and_ Brazil. Each 
brought reports that Rotary is a virile, 
unmistakable force in their countries. 
They were not mere platitudes that 
these men presented to the convention, 
but definite and precise statements of 
what Rotary is accomplishing. From 
over the vast circumference of the 
great wheel of Rotary, crossing nation- 
al boundary lines and barriers of moun- 
tain range and sea, a compelling mag- 
netic force had drawn these men to 
the hub of the convention. It was not 
in the interests of trade that these men 
came; nor was it for private business 
purposes; no religious motive induced 
their coming; nor was it a political 
purpose that moved them; rather was 
it the impelling force of friendliness 
and brotherhood found in the common 
ideals embraced in this kinetic power 
called Rotary. 
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World Wide Rotary! 


The attention of readers of 
THE ROTARIAN is invited to 
the fact that there are several 
other Rotary publications to 
which they might also like to 
become subscribers 


Rotary 


The monthly magazine of the 


Rotary Clubs in Great Britain 
and Ireland, where there are 
now approximately 200 clubs. 





La Nota Rotaria 


and 
Rotary 


Two excellent publications in 
the Spanish language. La Nota 
Rotaria is the publication of 
the clubs in Cuba and Rotary 
is the publication of the clubs 
in Spain. 


Il Rotary 


This is the publication of the 
Rotary clubs in Italy, and for 
any one reading Italian, this 
will prove to be a very inter- 
esting publication 


Les Rotary Clabs de France 


The publication of the Rotary 
clubs in the Republic of France 
and a magazine which will be 
found very interesting to those 
who are able to read French 





Many Rotarians have children who 
as part of their school work are 
studying French, Spanish or Italian 
Why not subscribe for one or more 
of these publications and have the 
younger members of the family read 
it and translate it to you? 


Exchange of International 


Courtesies! 
While THE ROTARIAN is particu- 


larly the magazine of the Rotary 
Clubs in the United States, Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, there are 


many Rotarians in all the other 25 


countries of Rotary who are sub- 
scribers to THE ROTARIAN. It 
would be a fine international cour- 


tesy for many Americans, Canadians 
or Newfoundlanders to subscribe to 
these other magazines 

Subscriptions may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they 
will be forwarded to the respective 
offices of these publications 


Subscription Rates 


Per Year 

Rotary (English)............... $3.00 

La Nota Rotaria (Spanish)...... 3.00 

eatery (Smlele).... 655. .555... 3.00 

Il Rotary (Italian)............. 3.00 
Les Rotary Clubs de France 

Ee ete 3.00 


The advertising pages of these magazines 
afford opportunities for Americans, Cana- 
dians and others to place business adver- 
Inquiries regarding advertising 











tisements. 


in these publications may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they will be 
forwarded to the respective publications. 
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PROLONG YOUR LIFE 


Many prominent people use our service 
regularly. We do not prescribe medicines 
but recommend medica attention where 


test indicates it is required, Booklet on 
equest, 
vee URINALYSIS 

° | 
Anywhere by Mail—Send No Money | | 

Every man and woman should have a_ scientific 
health test made each year 3,500 new satisfied 
clients, 

The Robinson chemical and microscopical test is 
the same accurate and complete test required by 
leading life insurance companies 

We will mail you self-addressed plain container 
and bottle. You then return sample to us. We 
ive complete report of 25 determinations, together 
with suggestions for improvement in health H 
you are Satisfied with the value of our service send 
us $2.50; otherwise return the report. 


LOUIS G. ROBINSON LABORATORIES 


814 Harrison Bidg., Established 1907, Cincinnati, 0. 
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UNEQUALLED QUALITY How to increase sales 

BALLOONS or make entertainments 

hor BUSINESS for PLEASURE (public or private) more 
1 hs enjoyable by use of Airo 

Balloons, Printed to sult 





effective sales 
boosting adverts are amassing cohorte/ 
dium then ty de “e 


nq mei 
AIRO BALLOONS 
PRINTED. AS DESIRED 





the oceasion including 
Rotary and other em- 
blems 

Send for Catalog A and 


prices, 
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THE SADLER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


LEASES ROYALTIES STOCKS 
ALFALFA FARMS CITY PROPERTY 


P. O. Box 587 Artesia, N. M. 











“A City Is Knowp by its Hotels” 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
Accommodating 1000 Guests | 
Harry 8. Bond | 




















WS Rotary L hemes. Mondays, at 
DECALCOMANIAS 


Rotary Insignias for Windows 


We are manufacturers of designs for | 
trademarking all kinds of manufac 
tured products. Also floral designs 
» for furniture 


ational Decalcomania Corporation 
232-234 N. 60th St. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The Lifetime Refrigerator 
White Mountain Refrigerators 


Nashua 


New Hampshire 


I. Frank Stevens 














COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
REAL Estate 1N New ENGLAND 


BOUGHT—SOLD—FINANCED 
(Confidential Intermediary) 


GEO. H. COOPER 


Agricultural Bank Bldg. Pittsfield, Mass. 


You can be quickly cured, i you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering. ‘its Cause and Cure.” It tells 

















how I cured myself after stammering 20 years 
B. N. BOGUE, Bogue Bidg., 
indianapolis. 


10407 N. Il, St., 
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—And Who’s Who in This Number 


. 


WING to the fact that THE Ro- 
TARIAN is mailed to members in 
thirty countries of the world, it is 

necessary, in order that copies of the 
magazine reach our readers as near the 
first of the month as possible, to print 
and begin mailing an issue in the 
middle of the preceding month. There- 
fore, with the convention closing on the 
19th of June, little time is allowed for 
securing and assembling material (not 
available at the convention) and attend- 
ing to the countless details that arise in 
connection with issuing a convention 
number for August. 

This issue has been prepared with the 
end in view that it will give you not 
only an idea of the addresses that were 
delivered from the convention platform 
but many of those other important hap- 
penings that are just as much a part 
of the convention as that which takes 
place inside the convention hall. Of the 
addresses printed in this number, the 
one by Canon William Thompson Elliott 
was chosen because it presents an illu- 
minating answer to “why are classifi- 
cations ?”—the one by Dr. Gus Dyer be- 
cause it is an answer to those who are 
forever contending that certain high 
ideals in business are not sound—eco- 
nomically; and the series of addresses 
which were delivered on Friday after- 
noon by delegates representing many 
different countries were selected be- 


| cause they represented in many ways 


a world-wide “Panorama of Service.” 
* £ « * 

The interim between the international 
convention and the board and council 
meeting in Cnicago during the latter 
part of July and the first of August, 
is an extremely busy period at Rotary 
headquarters. The some twenty depart- 
ments and sections in the Chicago office 
during this period are not only gather- 
ing up the loose ends from the conven- 
tion and giving service to more than 
two thousand Rotary clubs, but are pre- 
paring for a great influx of general 
officers and district governors and com- 
mittee chairmen who meet for the pur- 
pose of giving consideration to the 
year’s program of Rotary International. 
This year the council holds its meeting 
August 3rd to 6th, and while no invita- 
tions have been sent out other than to 
those officers expected to attend, any 
Rotarians in Chicago during that period 
will be welcome at any or all of the 
sessions. 


Contributors This Month 


Emerson Gause “covered” the con- 
vention sessions at Cleveland this year 
for THE ROTARIAN. “One Week of 


Rotary” is the result. Our managing 
editor is a member of the Rotary Club 
of Chicago and this was his gix; 
Rotary convention. 


Ed R. Kelsey is one of the old-tine 
secretaries of Rotary, having heli tha 
office in the Toledo Rotary Club since 


nently identified with the Internationa) 
Crippled Children Society. When he js 
not busy locking after crippled childre; 
or editing “Toledo Spokes,” the publica- 
tion of the Toledo Rotary Club, Ro- 
tarian Kelsey finds a few moments t 
devote to his regular job, that of Bo, 
Scout Executive. 

Charles O. Smith, who contributes 4 
report of the British Empire Dinner fo: 
this issue of THE ROTARIAN, is edito) 
of The Calgary Herald and president of 
the Rotary Club of Calgary and a not 
infrequent contributor to the columns 
of this magazine. 

Canon William Thompsen Elliott is 
the immediate past-president of Rotary 
International—Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland, a man who has not 
only served Rotary in his own countr) 
but who has contributed much to the 
progress of Rotary internationally. He 
is Canon Residentary of Liverpool 
Cathedral. 

Dr. Gus W. Dyer, whose address to 
the convention on Tuesday morning we 
are printing in this issue, is a professor 
in Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., an authority on economics. 

Frederick W. Carberry is a membe! 
of the Rotary Club of Milwaukee, Wis. 
and one of the proprietors of the Car- 
berry & Parker Company, music dealers 
of that city. All Rotarians who have 
either attended recent international con- 
ventions or their district conferences 
will know “Fred’’ Carberry without an) 
introduction. 

John Nelson, who contributes 4 
sketch this month to our “Unusua' 
Stories of Unusual Men,” is a past- 
president of the Rotary Club of Van- 
couver, B.C. Business: Real Estate. 


Arthur Melville, author of the 
leading editorial, “What About It?” |: 
the nom de plume of a young writer 
who is contributing frequently to you! 
magazine. 


Believing that no report of the con- 
vention would be complete without some 
of the humorous sidelights, we asked 
Ralph Bingham, familiarly known 4s 
“Bing” to his Philadelphia friends, to 
cover this phase and accordingly he 
has offered us a report of the Chuckle 
Committee (page 41). 
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Investigate 
Before 
Investing 


Every advertiser—whether national or local 
—owes it to the best interests he represents 


to fully investigate every publication’s claim 
for circulation, etc., before he invests in 


“white space” advertising. 


It is the advertiser’s right to demand facts, 
not theory. Superficial information is not the 
kind on which to build a successful advertis- 
ing campaign, and unless each copy is deliv- 
ered and read, the advertiser is paying for 
waste circulation and his advertising dollars 
are not producing proper results. 


By our membership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations we safeguard the advertiser’s 
money, for we want it known, that we make 
no claims of any nature that are not fully sub- 
stantiated with A. B. C. verified reports. 


Get our last report. Know what you are buy- 
ing. Then invest. 
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EVERETT HILL, PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL ROTARY. 
PRESIDENT EVERETT -~~ 
THE BOYS OF ATLANTIC CITY ROTARY 
EXTEND YOU AND ALL OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
ROTARY OFFICIALS HEARTY CONGRATULAT| ONS 
FOR THE PAST YEAR'S SUCCESSFUL ADMINISTRA- 
THON. WE HOPE THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION WILL BE PRODUCTIVE OF GREAT GOOD IN 
THE FURTHERANCE OF ROTARY FELLOWSHIP THRU- 
OUT THE WORLD. 


ROTARILY YOURS, 


ATLANTIC CiTy ROTARY CLUB 


Giant letter written on the Giant Underwood Gypewriter 
and sent to the ‘Rotary @lub (Convention at (Cleveland. 


THE 
GIANT UNDERWOOD 


—a symbol of Progress 


N every era facility in writing has marked the progress 
of civilization. 


The quill pen with which the clerk bent over his ledger, 
slowly and painfully recording each entry, gave way to the 
steel pen. Then the early typewriter—cumbersome, “blind”, 
but a step forward over the laborious hand method. 


And finally, the fast, accurate, visible-writing Underwood 
machine of today. 


The Giant Underwood Typewriter, weighing 14 tons, is 
an exact reproduction of the Underwood Standard Type- 
writer. At the world’s largest typewriter factory, Hartford, 
Conn., nearly 3,000,000 Underwoods have been produced. 
Truly does the Giant Typewriter symbolize the progress 
of modern writing. 


UNDERWOOD 


Che 
UNDERWOOD 
PRODUCTS 
No. 5 Standard Gypewriter 

Soundproof abine~ 


“Portables Gypewriter 

Wider Carriage: Models 

Quiet Appliances Model 

Special “Devices and cAp- 
pliances 


Bookkeeping e*achine- 
Continuous Ganfold Biller 
(Condensed Biller 

Key-Set “Decimal Gabulator 


‘Revolving “Duplicator 
©ypewriter Supplies 


Tees MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY 
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